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Our Lincoln Heritage From Ida Tarbell 4 


By BENJAMIN P. ‘THOMAS 


OURTEEN years ago I had just made my bow to the 

Lincoln audience with a book entitled Lincoln’s New 

Salem. I had been in Lincoln work for two years, but 

the Lincoln field is too complicated and controversial for 

one to claim authority in it with only two years’ study. More- 

over, while Lincoln himself was the most tolerant of men, 

some Lincoln scholars have not exhibited the same tolerance. 

Lincoln scholarship has known some bitter grapples in which 

few holds were barred. So it was with not a little trepidation 
that I awaited the critics’ reaction to my work. 

Within a week of my book’s appearance, however, I re- 
ceived a most gracious letter; and it came from the best 
known Lincoln student of that day. “‘It is just the kind of a 
book I have been hoping for many a day somebody would 
write,” the letter said, “but I confess I did not conceive that 


*An address delivered at Allegheny College, February 26, 1948, under the 
auspices of the Reis Library of that institution, in recognition of Ida Tarbell’s 
gift of her personal Lincoln collection and the correspondence relating to her 
Lincoln work. 
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anybody would ever do it as well as you have done it. You 
have put so much sober care into it and shown what is dear 
to me—an appreciation of the reality and dignity of life in 
that little settlement.” 

My fears were immediately dispelled. If that was what Ida 
Tarbell thought about the book, I did not care what others 
might say. Perhaps she was a little fulsome in her praise, for 
she always tried to encourage younger Lincoln writers and 
make them feel at home in the Lincoln field, an attitude 
which was in marked contrast to that which she encountered 
when she was just a neophyte. 

She began her Lincoln studies when the Lincoln genera- 
tion was shuffling off. Those who had known Lincoln and 
cared to write about him had had their say. The reminiscent 
epoch was passing. ‘The groundwork of Lincoln biography 
had been laid. The modern age of Lincoln scholarship was in 
the offing. The technique of our present historical method 
had not yet been brought to bear. It was a transitional period 
and Miss Tarbell’s work was destined to be typical of her age. 

When Miss Tarbell began her Lincoln studies, William 
H. Herndon, Lincoln's law partner, had been dead for three 
years—Billy Herndon who did not like the legendary figure 
of Lincoln and who aspired to set the world right about the 
Lincoln he had known. Herndon had died in poverty, re- 
viled, denounced and hated because he tried to tell the truth, 
although it must be granted that he had not always been able 
to recognize it. 

Jesse Weik, who did the actual writing for Herndon, was 
living quietly at Greencastle, Indiana, smarting under the 
obloquy he shared with Herndon, disappointed in the finan- 
cial failure of what he still insisted was a great book, selling 
an occasional Lincoln article toa magazine to provide himself 
with a precarious livelihood, cherishing the documentary 
material that Herndon had left. 
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John Hay, who had served as one of Lincoln's private 
secretaries, and who had helped create a magnificent figure 
of Lincoln with a monumental ten-volume biography, was 
surfeited with Lincoln authorship and ready to move into 
broader fields of literature and statesmanship. His collabo- 
rator, John George Nicolay, also secretary to Lincoln, was 
still vigorous at sixty. He and Hay had labored on their 
biography of Lincoln off and on for fifteen years. It had run 
serially in the Century magazine and had appeared in book 
form four years before Miss Tarbell began her Lincoln work, 
bringing the authors fame and money. About the same time 
she began her Lincoln studies, Nicolay and Hay brought out 
an edition of Lincoln’s speeches and writings. Nicolay lived 
in Washington now, a slight frail man with pale, ascetic face, 
lean nose, thin hair, and long whiskers shredding forth lux- 
uriant from his chin. Plagued by eye strain and uncertain 
health, he was sometimes tart and testy. Unlike Hay, he 
regarded Lincoln as his life’s work, and he watched like a 
sentinel over the portrait of Lincoln that he and Hay had 
drawn. He looked upon the Lincoln field as his demesne 
and trespassers were unwelcome. 

Robert Todd Lincoln, son of the president, was living too, 
and at fifty-three had already been secretary of war and min- 
ister to England. Wealthy, powerful in political and business 
circles, mentioned as a candidate for president, soon to be- 
come president of the Pullman Company, he was a proud, 
shy, sensitive sort of man who never wilfully capitalized upon 
his father’s fame but had benefitted from his father’s emi- 
nence none the less. Never very intimate with his father, he 
had probably never really understood him, nor did he feel 
obliged to aid others to understanding. He preferred not to 
recall his father’s humble beginnings and his blue pencil had 
been applied freely to the work of Nicolay and Hay. Unob- 
trusive in the field of Lincoln writing, but ever watchful, he 
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sometimes acted privily but no less effectively to see that 
posterity got what he conceived to be the proper concept of 
his father. Satisfied with what Nicolay and Hay had done, he 
was uncooperative with other aspiring students. 

Also living was Henry Clay Whitney, a lawyer friend of 
Lincoln's whose Life on the Circuit with Lincoln had been 
published two years before. A young man of twenty-three 
when he first met Lincoln, Whitney was now a crusty, dis- 
illusioned man of sixty-three. Proud of his intimacy with 
Lincoln, hypercritical of those who tried to write about Lin- 
coln without having known him personally, Whitney was not 
averse to making a little money from his Lincoln knowledge 
when chance offered. 

With Herndon’s realism discredited, the world had a 
distorted conception of Lincoln, an image compounded of 
reminiscences which had not always escaped the inaccuracies 
that come from failing memories or uninhibited imagina- 
tions. It was not essentially untrue; but it was colored by the 
quirks and preconceptions and idiosyncracies of individuals, 
and by sectional bias. It lacked perspective and adequate 
background, and it had been smudged in certain detail by 
unskilled hands. Even Herndon, with all his good intentions, 
had contributed to the distortion when lack of critical acute- 
ness, misplaced trust in the memories of others and undue 
reliance on his own clairvoyance sometimes led him astray, 

What remained to be done in the Lincoln field? In the first 
place, a wealth of documents that would resolve moot points 
in the Lincoln story and provide clarifying detail for almost 
every phase of Lincoln’s life had been largely ignored. They 
would be richly rewarding to anyone willing to take the 
trouble to dig them out. And then there was the matter of 
interpretation—the need for explanation of the why and 
wherefore of Lincoln's actions, of appraising his successes 
and failures, of estimating the true meaning of his life. A 
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person who had not known Lincoln personally would lack 
the first hand knowledge the men of the reminiscent school 
enjoyed, but conversely, such a person would have the advan- 
tage of perspective and detachment that those men so con- 
spicuously lacked. The Lincoln field offered a challenge to 
an unbiassed, critical mind. 

Was Miss Tarbell qualified to undertake this work? Did 
she have the patience and persistence required of one who 
does worthwhile research? Was there any reason to think she 
could understand or interpret Lincoln better than those who 
had actually known him? Could she draw meaning from 
things that were meaningless or unintelligible to them? Did 
she have anything in common with Lincoln? As she set her- 
self to this new task, what was there in her background that 
might help? 

So far she had written a number of feature stories for news- 
papers and magazines and two biographies—one dealing with 
Madame Roland and the other with Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Her interests had originally been scientific, and after she took 
up writing it was the figures of the French Revolutionary 
period that attracted her. [t was through Samuel S. McClure, 
editor of McClure’s magazine, and his partner, John S. Phil- 
lips, that she was induced to enter the Lincoln field when the 
partners conceived the idea of setting up a sort of Lincoln 
bureau in their editorial rooms. Their original plan was to 
put her in charge of an organized search for unpublished 
Lincoln material with the idea of popularizing Lincoln in 
the magazine. 

A career woman in an age when such women were rare, 
she was now thirty-seven years old. ‘Tall and slim, she was 
attractive and well-poised, with clear eyes, soft brown hair 
and a wistful smile. Gracious, eager to make her mark in the 
literary world, quick to learn, and talented with a pen, she 
was to be a fortunate find for McClure. 
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It probably never occurred to her that her background 
had anything in common with Lincoln's beyond the fact that 
she was born in a log house and he was born in a log cabin. 
Yet both had a rugged childhood. His was characterized by 
poverty; hers by ugly surroundings. She was brought up in 
the oil country, in a valley disfigured by sludge and tar and 
the refuse of the drills, where trees and vegetation were 
smothered by the greasy seepage of the pumps and the pun- 
gent petroleum odor that permeated everything; where man 
took nature’s wealth and left his benefactress defaced and 
scarred. Yet, just as Lincoln aspired to rise above his humble 
beginnings, Ida Tarbell looked above the ugly valley to the 
hills, where trees and grass and flowers were still beautiful. 

It was not that she held herself aloof from life. She never 
did that, any more than Lincoln did. She liked the mystery, 
the struggle, the excitement of it, just as he did. An oil com- 
munity of the pioneer days was a tough and boisterous place, 
tougher, perhaps—certainly with a more wicked toughness— 
than the frontier where Lincoln grew up. Being a man, com- 
pelled to make his living among men, Lincoln was touched 
by the rugged influences around him, whereas Ida Tarbell 
was not, although she was not oblivious of them. She herself 
tells of coming across a copy of the Police Gazette that be- 
longed to the ‘Tarbell hired man, and of devouring its racy 
contents eagerly. But she saw no indecency in the pictures of 
the scantily clad women and she admired the swaggering 
sportiness of the men. 

By the time she was a young lady, Miss Tarbell’s family 
moved to a community not quite so raw, where they lived in 
a house her father had built with his own hands from the 
salvage of a dismantled hotel. This was the town of Titus- 
ville, a center of supply for the oil industry, and a place that 
tried to keep its old-time order and decency when the rig- 
ging crews and roustabouts moved in. Here Ida Tarbell 
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headed the honor roll in high school, finding her greatest joy 
in scientific subjects—biology, geology, zoology, chemistry— 
finding a new world under the lens of a microscope. She had 
been given intensive religious instruction as a girl, but she 
found it hard to reconcile what science taught her with the 
scriptural account of creation. She compared the scientific 
explanation of the origins of the earth and its creatures, 
evolving through long periods of time, with the account of 
the creation in Genesis, where the whole process was sup- 
posedly the work of six days. And when her teachers tried to 
explain that the days of the Bible might mean periods of 
time, like the day of Rome and the day of Greece, she was 
shocked that she must either reject the scientific explanation 
or cease to take the Bible literally. Like Lincoln she was 
beset with doubt, but with her usual levelheadedness she 
decided that the hereafter, if there was such a thing, would 
be assured to one who lived a decent, useful life. Like Lin- 
coln she had a sense of frustration when dealing with ab- 
stractions, like him she had little patience with dogma and 
creeds. But also like him, she came eventually to realize that 
the incomprehensible could still be true and real, that above 
and beyond what men could understand there was some- 
thing that seemed to order their destiny. 

Like Lincoln, Miss ‘Tarbell had consuming ambition. His 
was for political advancement and the esteem of his fellow 
men. Hers was for independence. Lincoln had to make his 
way without benefit of formal education, learning from life; 
whereas Miss ‘Tarbell saw education as the path of realization 
for her hopes. That is how she came to Allegheny College. 

Can you imagine this eager, zestful girl enrolling here, the 
only woman in a class of forty, with only five girls including 
herself in the entire student body? How such an attractive 
girl escaped matrimony under such circumstances will al- 
ways be a mystery to me. Did I hear some young lady sigh for 
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the good old days? Well, there were some wonderful things 
about them, to be sure. Miss Tarbell thought Bentley Hall 
was the most beautiful building she had ever seen. But look- 
ing back later, she also remembered the pot-bellied stove 
that was the only source of heat in Bentley Hall in winter, 
the hard chairs, the kerosene lamps, the bare floors always 
cold and wet from the snow that was continually tracked in. 

She remembered some great teachers, too. Jeremiah 
Tingley, head of the science department, effervescing with 
enthusiasm, consecrated to his profession; George Haskins, 
brackish and crusty, hard to satisfy, but a great Latin scholar. 
Even in Miss Tarbell’s day, Allegheny was an old college in 
an old town. She loved it from the first, and she took away 
with her a precious thing, a thing which kept her life from 
ever being lonely—a lasting sense of the companionship of 
books. 

Out in the world and on her own at last, she was to dis- 
cover, as most of us do, that a diploma does not guarantee 
success. Her first job was in a seminary at Poland, Ohio, 
where all she was supposed to teach was Greek, Latin, 
French, German, geology, botany, geometry, trigonometry, 
and two strange subjects known as “‘verb grammar” and 
“percentage arithmetic.’’ Her salary was five hundred dollars 
a year and “board yourself,’ so she was not insensitive to 
Lincoln’s early struggles to make a living. One wonders how 
she had time for observation with such a teaching schedule, 
but she was always keenly sensitive to the ways of people 
around her, just as Lincoln was. There in Poland, fifteen 
miles from Youngstown, she saw industry impinging on a 
rural way of life, destroying its beauty, breaking down its 
standards of conduct, bringing a love of money for the sake 
of money to those who had hitherto regarded affluence as a 
way to a satisfying life. She became conscious of the problem 
of race adjustment as foreign workers moved in. She saw the 
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enormous wealth that industry could create and also the in- 
stability and despair it brought to workers with its periodic 
depressions, when it came to an unexpected, puzzling stop, 
then spun and skidded and ground and screeched like an 
overloaded train that was trying to get a new grip on the 
rails to drive on irresistibly again. 

Miss Tarbell did not stay at Poland long. Her next job 
was with the Chautauquan, the house organ, we might say, 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle—a plan of 
adult education sponsored by the Chautauqua Association 
and numbering some 20,000 members. Its headquarters 
were here at Meadville, so Miss ‘Tarbell returned to the 
college atmosphere. At last she was in the field of literature 
that would become her life work. In the office of the Chau- 
tauquan she handled the correspondence, edited articles, 
and contributed an occasional one herself. She learned the 
art of self-expression and the mysteries of printing. She made 
stimulating acquaintances. She was always making acquaint- 
ances, just as Lincoln was, for she was simple and easy to 
know, and people did not forget her. But she was dissatisfied 
with the limitations of her job. She was secure, in a sense, 
but she was not independent, and she was beginning to be- 
lieve that the only real security is in the mind, that the only 
certainties in life are the things you know, and the only 
worthwhile achievement is not how much you can make, but 
what you can make of yourself. 

With not a little foreboding, Miss Tarbell decided to re- 
sign from her job and set out on her own, to study in France, 
and sustain herself with her pen. It was a daring decision, for 
she had no standing in literary circles. She was not a finished 
writer, although she had learned what good writing is; and 
she had habits of order, industry and painstaking care which 
are useful tools in any craft. 

Her years in France were fruitful, as all her experiences 
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were. She liked the French scholars whom she met, especially 
Charles Seignobos, the medievalist. He held his learning as 
she came to hold her talents, not as an accomplishment in 
which to take a smug and selfish satisfaction, but as an en- 
dowment to be put to public use. Although she would not 
realize it until much later, it was just such a renunciation 
of selfishness that brought Abraham Lincoln fame, that en- 
abled a self-centered small-town politician to grow to be a 
great statesman. 

Miss ‘Tarbell earned some money from newspaper pieces 
while she studied in France. But before the first of her two 
biographies was finished she was obliged to pawn her seal- 
skin coat. Parisian pawnbrokers were fearful of becoming 
the unwitting purchasers of stolen goods, and Miss ‘Tarbell 
was asked to furnish evidence of good character. As proof 
of this she showed the skeptical pawnbroker her Allegheny 
College diploma. 

This, then, was the young woman who turned her talents 
to the Lincoln story, and who set out to track down the clues 
that McClure’s appeal for unpublished Lincoln material 
began to bring to light. She picked up the Lincoln trail in 
Kentucky, and as she followed it, she examined court rec- 
ords, talked to old people who had known the Lincolns, ran- 
sacked houses for letters and pictures. It was mid-February 
when she started out and the weather was bitter and blus- 
tery. She was obliged to put up at wretched hotels, with 
cheerless, dirty lobbies, cold bedrooms and poor cooking. 
She traveled by train when she could, but sometimes had to 
hire a hack or buggy. 

And the results were disappointing. She found much new 
material, but it was too fragmentary and disconnected for 
publication. ‘lo have meaning it must be correlated with the 
pattern already worked out. So, unwittingly almost, Miss 
Tarbell became a Lincoln biographer instead of an editor. 
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Her immediate success went beyond her own or McClure’s 
most optimistic hopes. Within ten days of the appearance 
of her first Lincoln article McClure’s gained ten thousand 
new subscribers, and within three months one hundred 
thousand new subscriptions had been received. But the old- 
guard Lincoln men were provoked. John G. Nicolay refused 
to help Miss Tarbell and complained that she had no right 
to invade his field. Whitney called her “an obscure Bohe- 
mian,” a “bluestocking’”’ whose series in McClure’s was “a 
weary & oft told and plagiarized narrative,” ‘‘sponged’’ and 
“cribbed”’ from others, and written in the style of a kinder- 
garten teacher. Robert Lincoln was friendly but not enthusi- 
astic. Only Jesse Weik was helpful, just as Herndon had 
tried to be helpful to other writers. 

Having once taken up the study of Lincoln, Miss ‘Tarbell 
was never able to put it down. It was not always her major 
literary interest, but it was her only continuing one. Out of 
her articles in McClure’s came her Early Life of Abraham 
Lincoln to be followed by a two-volume Life. When she was 
side-tracked temporarily by her work on the History of the 
Standard Oil Company, Jesse Weik wrote to ask her if she 
had given up her Lincoln work. “Of course, I have not 
dropped Lincoln,” she replied. “I intend to keep hold of 
him as long as I live.”” Even when she was at work on other 
matters there was always a manuscript of a Lincoln article or 
book upon her desk, and she was always glad to get back to 
it. At the age of eighty-four she wrote: ‘““Anyone who really 
takes up seriously the study of . . . [Lincoln's] life is never 
willing to lay it down. He is companionable as no public 
mind that I’ve ever known anything about, you feel at home 
with him, he never high hats you and he never bores you 
which is more than I can say of any public man living or 
dead with whom I have tried to get well acquainted . . . 
An impressive part of this acquaintance with him as a man 
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is watching him grow, expand. Nothing was ever finished 
for Lincoln.” 

What did Miss Tarbell contribute to what we know of 
Lincoln? Of course she added detail. Her Life of Abraham 
Lincoln contains an appendix of some two hundred pages of 
new documents she brought to light. She was especially 
interested in the physical setting of events and her work is 
replete with photographs, many of which she took with her 
own camera on her trips through the Lincoln country. ‘The 
people and many of the structures that she photographed are 
gone and we would have no record of them now, but for her 
work. Besides the documents and pictures she contributed, 
she clarified disputed points. But her greatest Lincoln legacy 
was understanding of the man and his environment, and of 
how his environment shaped him. 

It had been the fashion of earlier biographers to make 
Lincoln’s early life as unattractive as possible in order that 
they might contrast his humble beginnings with his later 
greatness. Chauncey Black, who was ghost-writer for Ward 
Hill Lamon’s Life of Lincoln, wrote to Lamon while he was 
working on the book: ““We must point mankind to the dia- 
mond glowing on the dunghill and then to the same re- 
splendent jewel in the future setting of great events and 
brilliant achievements.’’ Herndon described Lincoln as ris- 
ing from “a stagnant, putrid pool.’’ There is evidence to 
indicate that both Herndon and Black rather welcomed 
the false notion that Lincoln was of illegitimate birth, since 
this enabled them to make a more startling contrast between 
his beginnings and his achievements. 

But Miss ‘Varbell looked at Lincoln’s background differ- 
ently. She suspected that Lincoln’s parents and the condi- 
tions of his early life had been purposely written down. 
Actually he was a typical pioneer child of typical pioneer 
parents. There was poverty, to be sure, but it was not the 
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degrading sort of poverty. And to overdraw the picture was 
to miss the point; for what Miss Tarbeil saw in Lincoln's 
story was the power of the American West and what it could 
do in the way of fashioning a man. Lincoln did not become 
what he did in spite of his background. He became what he 
did because of it. Here was a man who was denied the ad- 
vantages of formal education, but absorbed his education 
largely from his surroundings. Here was a product of the 
American way of life. Here was a man who epitomized 
American characteristics. This was the real meaning of Lin- 
coln’s story, and to overdraw the hardships and sordidness 
was to make it unreal and unconvincing. 

Although Miss Tarbell’s mature life was spent in cities— 
Paris, New York, Washington—she never lost contact with 
the people of the country and small towns, for she traveled 
often and extensively on lecture tours. Thus, like Lincoln, 
she never lost her feeling for the common folk. She saw in 
the naturalness of America’s rural people rather than in the 
veneer of city life the true manifestations of Americanism. 
She liked the way Chic Sale depicted the rural character she 
had drawn, ‘““The Man Who Knew Lincoln,” in one of his 
vaudeville skits. “I know of no one on our stage that inter- 
prets with so much sympathy, humor, and understanding 
the honest-to-God American of our country towns and cor- 
ners,” she wrote to Sale. “You catch his shrewdness, inde- 
pendence of spirit, his love of fun and its practice. I always 
laugh at your characters and love them because they are so 
entirely themselves.” 

She thought the people's love of Lincoln came largely 
from the fact that he was a true American type, exemplify- 
ing the American characteristics of common sense, direct- 
ness, humor, and tenacious determination. He spoke the 
common language. His very speech took flavor from the ele- 
ments of life. ““The horse, the dog, the ox, the chin fly, the 
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plow, the hog, these companions of his youth became inter- 
preters of his meaning’ when he tried to make men under- 
stand him. He had the common touch. In his triumph over 
adversity the people saw a realization of the same hopes and 
aspirations they entertained for themselves. 

Miss Tarbell was never able to suppress the womanly 
romanticism of her fervent feminine nature. She hoped, for 
example, that the story of Lincoln’s love for Ann Rutledge 
would never be proved untrue and she defended it from the 
attacks of skeptics. Nor can we say she was wrong. ‘The story 
is one of those incidents of Lincoln’s life about which we are 
not yet certain, and probably never shall be. Perhaps Miss 
‘Tarbell had a feminine intuition that it was true. To her it 
seemed that a man like Lincoln, who had known so much 
sadness, so much of disappointment and tragedy, deserved to 
have his life enriched by such a romance. 

But her romanticism never tempted her into sickly senti- 
mentality. Her Lincoln was altogether a man. ‘To her his life 
presented an example of what a man can do to overcome 
handicaps and the frailties of human nature. Her Lincoln 
was not perfect. He was a man like other men. To deny his 
human attributes was to sunder the subtle communion that 
the people held with him. ‘To depict him as a God or super- 
man would make him a counterpart of the statuesque, too 
perfect Washington of Parson Weems. 

Miss Tarbell’s life was characterized by a stanch idealism, 
and this idealism is manifest throughout her work. But it 
never led her to reject the truth. The ideal of scholarship is 
absolute impartiality, but too often scholars have their own 
peculiar hobbies to ride. ‘The search for truth is too often 
hindered by unwillingness to confess mistakes, or give up 
preconceived ideas, and this has been especially true of 
Lincoln students. But it was surely not the case with Ida 
Tarbell. She recognized that setting out to prove certain 
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things, instead of drawing conclusions from the facts, was 
dangerous in any investigation. She was the first person to 
bring to the study of Lincoln an open mind. She had no false 
pride and no illusions of infallibility. Always and sincerely 
she expressed gratitude when anyone exposed an error in 
her work, and if something was proved to be so, she accepted 
it, whether it accorded with what she would like to believe 
or not. She became involved in a bitter controversy over the 
legitimacy or illegitimacy of Lincoln’s mother, a controversy 
that shook the world of Lincoln scholarship for years and 
left rancor which still manifests itself occasionally today. But 
Miss ‘Tarbell was good-tempered through the whole thing, 
and when the preponderance of evidence pointed to illegiti- 
macy, she did not try to go counter to the facts, although she 
had hoped fervently that the matter would turn out differ- 
ently. When I wrote my Portrait for Posterity and tried to 
give her her proper place among the Lincoln biographers, 
I debated with myself whether to call her an idealistic realist 
or a realistic idealist, and I am not yet sure which best de- 
scribes her. Perhaps this doubt is flattering to her, for both 
realism and idealism have their place in Lincoln biography. 
The realists’ ruthless searching gives the necessary facts; but 
the realist is ill-advised to scorn those soul qualities in Lin- 
coln that documentary evidence, which is the chief reliance 
of the realist, may not always disclose. 

Will Miss ‘Tarbell take rank as one of the great Lincoln 
scholars of all time? I am afraid I must conclude that she will 
not. She lacked the cold impartiality of the scholar. She ad- 
mitted this herself. As her wisdom ripened with age she 
realized that she was too uncritically laudatory by modern 
standards of scholarship. ‘I am afraid I am over-lenient with 
mistakes,’’ she said, “having made so many myself.” At the 
age of eighty-four she wrote: “As one of the old guard, about 
the oldest, I think, I am never very sure of my standing with 
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the younger Linceln students, but I am thankful for them. 
They are constantly unearthing things that I never found 
and enabling me to correct what are supposed to be facts.” 

Primarily Miss ‘Tarbell was a popularizer and with the 
passing years her books are becoming outmoded. But this is 
not to detract from what she did. A popularizer is an inter- 
preter—one who aids others to understanding. That was her 
role. ‘‘I have never had illusions about the value of my indi- 
vidual contribution,” she asserted in her Autobiography. “‘I 
realized early that what a man or a woman does is built on 
what those who have gone before have done, that its real 
value depends on making the matter in hand a little clearer, 
and a little sounder for those who come after. Nobody 
begins or ends anything.” 

This is especially true of Lincoln biography. Not yet has 
anyone been able to give us a completely satisfactory life of 
Lincoln, rounded, sufficient, definitive. Our portrait of 
Lincoln is a composite, touched by many brushes, the joint 
product of many different draughtsmen whose combined 
efforts have given us an essentially faithful portrayal of a 
subject so difficult to comprehend that no one artist could 
have done the job alone, although each has made some 
brushmarks that endure. Whatever of value each searcher 
has contributed has been incorporated in the work of those 
who followed, so that the process has been like the building 
of an edifice. 

Miss ‘Tarbell’s work is incorporated in it for all time, not 
readily recognizable as hers perhaps, but there, nevertheless, 
helping to hold it together, contributing to its stability. And 
if some realist should demand documentary proof of this, it 
can readily be adduced. 

No other writer compares with Carl Sandburg in giving 
us the true feel of the man Lincoln and of the times in which 
he moved. And Sandburg acknowledges that he derived 
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his greatest stimulus from the work of Ida Tarbell. Sending 
her page proofs of his Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years, 
he wrote: “Yourself and Oliver R. Barrett [the great Lincoln 
collector of Chicago] are the only persons receiving advance 
sheets, as you are the two who have helped me most’’; and 
in his preface Sandburg credited her with putting fresh 
color into what had heretofore been pictured as “‘drab and 
miserable beyond the fact.” In another letter, Sandburg told 
her how he and Barrett “talked long this evening about how 
much less of fresh glint there would be on the Lincoln 
legend without your work’; and when his Abraham 
Lincoln: the War Years was published he sent her a copy 
“not merely with my compliments, but with respect and 
affection—and something like reverence for a wisdom and 
integrity that have lasted so well across the years.” 

As this tall, gaunt product of the blending of Sweden and 
the American mid-West, with his almost boyish face, and 
his two locks of stiff gray hair that persist in falling across his 
forehead, sought for the real Lincoln; as Sandburg sat on 
a small chair with his typewriter before him on a cracker- 
box—because Grant and Sherman had conducted their cam- 
paigns from a crackerbox and there was something uniquely 
American about a crackerbox—and as his gaze swept over his 
notes that were pinned to an upright screen beyond his type- 
writer, Miss Tarbell’s books were always close at hand. 
When he took time out from his Lincoln studies to write 
his long poem, The People, Yes, he wrote to her that he was 
sure the work held some of her heartbeats about democracy 
and these times. Another time, Sandburg wrote to tell her 
that her History of the Standard Oil Company had a promi- 
nent place on his frontroom bookshelf. “Perhaps every two 
years,” he said, “I reread that classic commentary: Commer- 
cial Machiavellianism. So you are never forgotten here and 
there are brightnesses you might not know of about this 
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note of yours fluttering out of the day’s mail yesterday.” 

Sandburg and Ida Tarbell enjoyed close kinship through 
their feeling for Lincoln. Both saw him as a truly American 
product, combining the rugged independence, the easy free- 
dom, the boisterous humor, the loamy philosophy of the 
frontier plains with the stern, strong, rocky fibre of the 
mountains. 

If one reads Miss Tarbell’s books and then reads Sand- 
burg, he will sense a similarity of feeling. There is much of 
Ida ‘Tarbell in Sandburg’s product, not always readily recog- 
nizable, perhaps, but filtered out to us through the mind of 
one who excels in the poet’s talent to translate what he feels 
within him. 

When Sandburg’s War Years began to appear serially in 
the Red Book magazine, Oliver Barrett, who has been one 
of Sandburg’s closest friends for years, wrote to tell Miss 
Tarbell: “I presume you have noticed the early chapters of 
Carl's latest work in the Red Book. It must be very pleasing 
to you who must realize how much of the good work that 
has been done later has been due to the impetus of your 
early researches.” 

Probably Ida ‘Tarbell was too warm, too human, too gra- 
ciously impulsive to take permanent rank as a great scholar. 
But what of that. She will be remembered rather as a woman 
of surpassing wisdom, as one who had a wonderful under- 
standing of a man not easy to understand. 

It has been asserted that one cannot live in close contact 
with Lincoln’s life without coming under its influence. One 
reviewer of Sandburg’s Prairie Years asserted that ‘““‘We 
doubt not that it has done Carl Sandburg much good to 
write it. Such is the blessing that Abraham Lincoln bestows 
on_his biographers.’ And another reviewer liked Lincoln 
the better for the book “and Carl Sandburg and myself and 
my neighbor. And that result,” he said, “is the living virtue 
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that streams out of Lincoln forever.’’ Did Lincoln do any- 
thing to Ida Tarbell’s personality? I am sure he did. 

In her autobiography she says that study of Lincoln re- 
stored her esteem for her American citizenship, which had 
lost some of its meaning to her during the years she spent 
in France. And it gave her a new appreciation of democracy 
and its ideals. She was sometimes discouraged by the short- 
comings and seeming failures of democracy, just as Lincoln 
must have been at times. But she held to her faith in it when 
others wished to change the system. ‘The faults of democracy 
were those of human nature, and human nature would be 
no better and would probably be worse under fascism or 
communism. “You don’t change human nature by changing 
the machinery,” she wrote. “Under freedom human nature 
has the best chance for growth, for correcting its weaknesses 
and failures, for developing its capacities. It is on these im- 
provements in men that the future of the world depends.” 

Miss ‘Tarbell saw democracy as a spiritual faith, not as a 
matter of law or system. And if there was something wrong 
with the America of her age, the remedy that she would 
prescribe was more, not less, democracy. If a few rich individ- 
uals and corporations were plundering the poor and driving 
weaker competitors to the wall with a purpose to establish 
monopoly, and if alliance between selfish and unscrupulous 
business men and bribe-seeking politicians made these prac- 
tices possible, Miss ‘Tarbell did not blame democracy. This 
was a negation of democracy. As has too often been the case 
throughout our history, selfish interests were using demo- 
cratic catch-words to cloak renunciation of democracy. If the 
people could only be awakened and persuaded to use the 
powers democracy gave them, the abuses could be alleviated 
speedily. Miss ‘Tarbell’s faith in democracy was no less 
strong than Lincoln’s, and he saw it as “‘the last, best hope 
of earth.” 
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Mapping out her work in the latter part of her life, Miss 
Tarbell said: “I wanted to do my part toward making the 
world acquainted with the man who I believed had best 
shown how to carry out a program of cooperation based on 
consideration of others—that was Abraham Lincoln .. . 
The more people who know about Lincoln, the more chance 
democracy has to destroy its two enemies, privilege and 
militancy. I proposed to take every chance I had to talk 
about him.” 

People were continually asking Miss Tarbell what 
Lincoln would do about specific problems of their own day. 
But she realized the futility of speculations of that nature. 
This was not to say that Lincoln had nothing to offer them. 
They could profit immeasurably by studying and following 
his methods, by learning patience, by probing to the essen- 
tials of a problem, by forswearing vanity, false pride and 
partisan malice, by training the will to follow the dictates 
of the mind and conscience regardless of criticism. And 
above all there was his tolerance, his willingness to see an 
opponent's point of view and recognize that right was not 
always altogether on one side. ‘These were lessons Ida ‘Tar- 
bell learned from Lincoln. 

In her investigation of the Standard Oil Company, for 
example, she always tried to be scrupulously fair. She always 
gave the officials of the company a chance to present their 
side, and often let them read what she had written before 
it went to press. If they could convince her that she was 
mistaken or unfair, she would revise her work accordingly; 
but it was up to them to prove that she was wrong. And in 
the very men she criticized so unflinchingly she often found 
much to admire. 

Yes, Ida ‘Varbell’s wisdom and understanding came in no 
small measure from her study of Lincoln. 

She wanted others to learn these lessons, too. Lincoln and 
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: Allegheny College were her two abiding loves; and how ap- 


propriate it is that she bequeathed her Lincoln treasures 
and that part of her correspondence that deals with her 
Lincoln work to this institution. Now, students who follow 
her footsteps here can draw from Lincoln the same inspira- 
tion that was vouchsafed to her. The strength and wisdom 
and goodness that came to her from Lincoln, may also come 
to them. How wonderful for any college to be permeated 
with a Lincoln atmosphere, to diffuse the influence of 
: Lincoln through its teaching, to infuse its traditions with 
Lincoln’s spirit. 

Do not be disturbed or disappointed if the tough realists 
of the future detract from Ida Tarbell’s stature as a Lincoln 
scholar. Her place in the Lincoln story will not be that of 
a great scholar. She will be known rather as a wise and 
wholesome influence. Her impress on our Lincoln portrait 
is ineffaceable. Yet, her writings, however influential, may 
prove to be by no means her greatest glory. Her Lincoln leg- 
acy to Allegheny College, exerting a calm, sure, subtle influ- 
ence through coming years, may turn out to be our richest 
heritage. 
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The Nomination of Lincoln in 1858 


By Don E. FEHRENBACHER 


spirit of optimism pervaded the Illinois State Re- 
publican Convention which met at Springfield on 
June 16, 1858. The recent rupture between Stephen 
A. Douglas and President Buchanan over the admission of 
Kansas enhanced party hopes of preventing the Little 
Giant's re-election. At a favorable point in the proceedings, 
Charles Wilson, editor of the Chicago Journal, arose to offer 
a resolution which was received with loud acclaim and 
adopted unanimously. It read: “Resolved, that Abraham 
Lincoln is the first and only choice of the Republicans of 
Illinois for the United States Senate, as the successor of 
Stephen A. Douglas.” ? 

This maneuver has been called by many writers Lincoln’s 
“nomination” for the upper house of Congress. According 
to our. customary use of the term, of course, there was no 
nomination at all. Senators were at that time still chosen 
by the various state legislatures, and the party candidate 
was usually selected in a caucus of legislators. Persons going 
to the polls in November, 1858, were not able to mark 
ballots for “Lincoln” or “Douglas,” because those names 
did not appear. Only in their votes for members of the legis- 
lature did they exercise any control over the choice of a 
senator, and those candidates elected were legally free to 
vote for whomever they desired, regardless of convention 
resolutions. 

Nevertheless, the nomination was of considerable signifi- 
cance in American constitutional history, for it was an im- 
portant step toward the direct election of United States 
Senators. In the balloting of January 5, 1859, which sent 


Weekly Chicago Democrat, June 26, 1858. 
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Douglas back to Washington for another term, the Republi- 
can members of the legislature followed the instructions of 
their state convention and supported Lincoln. The resolu- 
tion in convention was utilized rather frequently in a num- 
ber of states after 1858, but it eventually gave way to the 
instructive direct primary. This in turn was followed by the 
more explicit “Oregon System,’’ which practically relegated 
state legislatures to the automatic role of the Presidential 
electors, so far as the choice of senators was concerned. Thus 
the Seventeenth Amendment was in many states only the 
constitutional recognition of an accomplished fact.* 

Since it was, apparently, the first effective use of instruc- 
tion by a state convention, the resolution of June 16 in be- 
half of Lincoln was a definite deviation from political prac- 
tice, a constitutional innovation.*® Yet it was no surprise to 
Lincoln himself. He was ready with a polished speech of 
acceptance, the famous “ House-Divided” speech. Rather un- 
usual circumstances were necessary to call forth this inven- 
tion and make it an expected commonplace by the time it 
was put into effect. What were the reasons for Lincoln’s 
nomination? A satisfactory answer to this question is not 
difficult to find. ‘The explanation about to be presented has 
been suggested without elaboration by several Lincoln schol- 
ars.* Unfortunately, however, Albert J. Beveridge, the only 
historian who considered the problem in detail, emerged 
with a unique but questionable solution. 

The situation in Illinois was certainly unusual enough 
to encourage new political devices. ‘The Democratic schism, 


* George H. Haynes, The Senate of the United States (Boston, 1938), pp. 99-104. 

*It is the first such action mentioned by Hayes, /bid., p. 99. Albert J. Beveridge, 
Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (Boston, 1928), II, 567, states flatly that “such a thing 
never had been done before in any State.” Roy Franklin Nichols, The Disruption 
of American Democracy (New York, 1948), p. 213, calls the resolution “an unheard- 
of thing.” 

*Notably, Paul M. Angle, Lincoln, 1854-1861 (Springfield, 1933), p. xx; and 
Harry E. Pratt, Concerning Mr. Lincoln (Springfield, 1944), p. 10. 
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precipitated by Buchanan's endorsement of the Lecompton 
Constitution for Kansas, had turned the political world 
topsy-turvy. Upon the national scene, where the administra- 
tion was powerful, Douglas and the Republicans were work- 
ing in close cooperation against a common enemy. In 
Illinois, where administration forces were weak, they tended 
to coalesce with Republicans against the Douglasites. While 
Lincoln and other Republicans denied that they had allied 
themselves with the “Buchaneers,’’® they were speaking of 
the formalities which make an association explicit, not the 
realities which make it effective. That the Republicans of 
Illinois nursed and encouraged the administration party 
in the state is substantiated by an overwhelming amount 
of evidence.® 

Party leaders in the East, many of whom had acquired a 
sudden admiration for the Little Giant, viewed this dubious 
coalition with considerable distaste. Some of them like 
Horace Greeley desired that Douglas be returned to the 
Senate unopposed. 

In Illinois there were not three sharply-defined groups 
but a complexity of shadings. The quarrel within the Dem- 
ocratic party did not penetrate to all corners of the state. 
As late as May, for example, a citizen of Kankakee reported, 
“In this county we have been able thus far, to avoid any 
split on Lecompton.’’* From the town of Newton in south- 
ern Illinois, a man advised Trumbull that the Democrats 
‘in this region generally take sides with Douglas—But at the 
same time they won't condemn Buchanan.” * 

® Chicago Tribune, May 25, 1858; Chicago Journal, May 14, 1858; Chicago Press 
and Tribune, July 12, 1858; Lincoln to Trumbull, June 23, 1858, Gilbert A. Tracy, 
Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln (Boston, 1917), pp. 87-88. 

* Pratt, op. cit., p. 12; J. G. Randall, Lincoln the Liberal Statesman (New York, 
es Huling to Douglas, May 14, 1858, Douglas MSS., The University of Chicago. 


*C. D. Hay to Trumbull, January 17, 1858, Trumbull MSS., The Library of Con- 
gress. 
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While the Douglas Democrats seemed at times about to 
compose their differences with the president, there were 
other days when they appeared to be upon the verge of join- 
ing the Republicans.* The latter were also torn by dissen- 
sion. Some went over to the Little Giant's camp, and he 
began to get letters from people who called themselves 
‘Douglas Republicans.” *° A larger number remained within 
the party, but displayed an unashamed admiration for their 
colorful adversary in his war upon the administration. 
Typical of these was Thomas A. Marshall of Charleston, 
who wrote to Lincoln on May 1: 


I am confident we can & will elect a Senator & a Representative 
who will vote for Lincoln for the U. S. Senate. For the rest we 
have quite a warm feeling for Douglass, and if a resolution by the 
Legislature approving of his course on Lecompton will do him 
any good I am for sustaining him in that way."! 


To Republicans of the unbending variety this kind of talk 
was treasonable and dangerous. ‘They hastened to deny that 
Douglas had acted from anything but selfish opportunism, 
they impugned his trustworthiness as an ally, and they re- 
minded the waverers that he still had not repudiated the 
Dred Scott decision.” 

Thus Buchaneer shaded imperceptibly into Douglasite, 
and Douglasite into Republican, while the two extremes 
were joined to each other by the bonds of expediency. Into 
this whirlpool of political relationships set in an ocean of 
rumors came the steady praise of Douglas by Eastern Re- 

* Nichols, op. cit., pp. 213-215; C. H. Ray to Trumbull, March g, 1858; Jesse 


K. Dubois to Trumbull, March 22, 1858, Trumbull MSS; Chicago Daily Demo- 
crat, March 9g, 15, 1858. 

James M. Campbell to Douglas, March 17, 1858; L. P. Paddock to Douglas, 
May 20, 1858, Douglas MSS. 

* Thomas A. Marshall to Lincoln, May 1, 1858, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection, 
The Library of Congress. 

™ Weekly Chicago Democrat, January g, May 8, 1858; Chicago Journal, January 4, 
25, March 4, May 1, June 24, 25, 1858. 
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publicans, accompanied by advice to Illinoisans of an in- 
creasingly insistent tone. Always thin-skinned about the 
seemingly patronizing attitude of the East toward their 
cultural and intellectual attainment, Illinoisans, like the 
true Westerners which they still were in spirit, erupted in 
anger at this attempt to dictate their politics. Reports from 
the East that men like Henry Wilson, Schuyler Colfax, and 
Anson Burlingame were courting Douglas; whispers of a 
bargain between Seward and Douglas embracing the I]linois 
senatorial race and the 1860 presidential campaign; and, 
above all, the persistent and highly influential importunings 
of editors like Horace Greeley and Samuel Bowles, produced 
a violent reaction in I}linois which resulted in the nomina- 
tion of Lincoln. These repercussions occurred at the grass- 
roots level and in all corners of the state. Party leaders did 
not foment the spirit of resistance, they only directed it into 
useful channels. 

Even those Republicans who tuought Douglas sincere in 
his Lecompton fight could not bring themselves to reward 
him as munificently as Easterners suggested. ‘They had been 
fighting him too long. The Republican party in Illinois had 
been born as an anti-Douglas party. Its diverse elements 
were held together by no stronger tie than their common 
opposition to him. “It is asking too much for human nature 
to bear,’’ wrote Jesse Dubois, “to now surrender to Judge 
Douglas after having driven him by force of public opinion 
to do what he has done, to quietly let him step foremost in 
our ranks now and make us all take back seats.”’** Another 
man declared himself “not willing that we republicans of 
Illinois who have received [sic] so much abuse at his hands 
should now turn round and endorse his traitorous cause by 
giving him the highest office in our hands.” 


*# Jesse K. Dubois to Trumbull, April 8, 1858, Trumbull MSS. 
“John H. Bryant to Lincoln, April 19, 1858, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 
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Yet that is what they were being urged to do by unfeeling 
eastern associates whose paternal tones grated upon sensi- 
tive western ears. “There seems to be a considerable notion 
pervading the brains of political wet-nurses at the East, that 
the barbarians of Illinois cannot take care of themselves,” 
barked the Chicago Tribune. To support Douglas, it added, 
would be to destroy the Republican party in Illinois.** The 
Chicago Journal proclaimed the right of Illinoisans “‘to deal 
with Senator Douglas in their own way,” and added, “They 
will tolerate no interference from outsiders.’’*® From other 
editors throughout the state came similar declarations, 
couched in equally resentful terms."* 

Not satisfied with journalistic rebuttal, Republicans 
throughout the state decided to go further. Douglas’ name 
was in everybody's mouth, wrote a Bond County man to 
Lincoln, and it was ‘‘time the people were beginning to talk 
about the opposition candidate.’’ ** Here was a method more 
emphatic than editorial fulminations for replying to busy- 
bodies of the East. The personality of Stephen A. Douglas 
must be opposed by something more real, more flesh-and- 
blood than mere Republican principles. The battle was 
against one man, and a man was needed to measure swords 
with him. Hence the combative atmosphere of the campaign. 

Acting upon this strategy, the Bureau County Republican 
Convention held at Princeton on June 12 passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, that Abram [sic] Lincoln is our choice for the seat in 
the United States Senate, now occupied by Stephen A. Douglas, 
and that the Republican party in this state will be wanting in 
fidelity to itself if it does not sustain him.'® 

% Chicago Tribune, April 21, 1858. 

%* Chicago Journal, April 24, 1858. 

* Clippings from various downstate papers appear in Ibid., May 20, 1858. 


% Jediah F. Alexander to Lincoln, May 1, 1858, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 
” Bureau County Republican, June 17, 1858. 
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Ninety-four other county conventions took similar steps, 
and this almost unanimous action at the local level was, 
according to the Chicago Tribune, “the result of no arrange- 
ment or concert.” It was rather “the natural and expected 
remonstrance against outside intermeddling.” *° 

That eastern friendship for Douglas had caused this grass- 
roots demonstration of independence was obvious, but there 
remains also the question of why Lincoln was the undis- 
puted choice. The answer is that he for some time had been 
looked upon as the next Republican senator. ‘The function 
of pro-Douglasism among Republicans outside Illinois was 
to force an explicit statement of that common assumption, 
a statement expressed in such a manner and at such a time 
as to constitute a significant development in the machinery 
of American elections. 

One can find several reasons for this general acceptance 
of Lincoln. First, the Republican party was still a patchwork 
of old Whigs and Democrats, and there was a feeling that 
with one senatorship held by an ex-Democrat, ‘Trumbull, 
the other should go to a leading ex-Whig.* In addition, 
Lincoln had done yeoman party service without reward, and 
he had achieved some reputation as a worthy stump adver- 
sary to Douglas. Most important, it was strongly felt that 
the office belonged to him because of his “‘sacrifice’”’ whereby 
‘Trumbull had been elected in 1855. This notion of a debt 
to Lincoln was confirmed by Trumbull himself and men- 
tioned frequently in the correspondence and newspapers of 
the party.*? John M. Palmer, for example, expressed himself 
as not unfriendly to Douglas, but considered himself bound 
in honor to Lincoln until the latter released him.** 

” Chicago Tribune, June 14, 1858. 
* George T. Brown to Trumbull, April 25, 1858, Trumbull MSS. 
™ Trumbull to Lincoln, January g, 1858, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection; Chi- 


cago Journal, June 14, 1858. 
* John M. Palmer to Trumbull, May 25, 1858, Trumbull MSS. 
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The resolution at the state convention on June 16, then, 
was only the culmination of action taken in the counties. 
That is why it surprised no one, and why Lincoln was pre- 
pared for it with his most provocative speech. 

Only one historian, Albert ]. Beveridge, has considered 
in any detail the backgrounds to the nomination. He chose 
to ignore the matter of Douglas and eastern Republicans 
and explained the move largely upon the basis of local 
Illinois politics. According to Beveridge, “Long John” 
Wentworth, ex-Congressman and owner of the Chicago 
Democrat, was plotting to have himself chosen by the Re- 
publicans to succeed Douglas. Enemies of the gargantuan 
editor laid plans to thwart him, and the resolution offered 
by Wilson was the result.** 

Beveridge adduced considerable evidence to support his 
explanation. Most of it, however, amounted to statements, 
usually by Douglas Democrats, that they thought Went- 
worth was a candidate. As testimony it was largely hearsay. 
In addition, Beveridge pointed to the fact that Lincoln him- 
self had construed Wilson’s resolution as an attempt to stop 
the “everlasting croaking about Wentworth.” 

It is not at all unlikely that John Wentworth had sena- 
torial aspirations in 1858. He was an arrogant and ambitious 
man, and the Douglas-Buchanan rift offered a unique op- 
portunity. The Democrat, although continuing the Repub- 
lican line in some of its columns, became effusively friendly 
toward the Buchaneers in others. Some observers even 
thought that Wentworth was about to assume the leadership 
of the president’s followers in Illinois.** It was perhaps his 
hope to be the logical choice of a Republican-Buchaneer 


* Beveridge, op. cit., Il, 564-572. 

*® Ibid., p. 572. Lincoln made this remark in a letter to Trumbull written on 
June 23, 1858, Tracy, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 

* Weekly Chicago Democrat, Feb. 20, 1858. 
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coalition, should the latter group by some fortuitous but 
extremely unlikely change in the political winds gather a 
few seats in the legislature. 

Whatever his schemes in the early weeks of 1858, by late 
spring the editor of the Democrat, like most Republicans, 
was solidly behind Lincoln. He assured Lincoln privately 
of his support and his paper proclaimed it many times be- 
fore convention day.*' It was from the Democrats, and espe- 
cially the Chicago Times, edited by James Sheahan, a close 
friend of Douglas, that there came the “everlasting croaking 
about Wentworth” to which Lincoln referred. Wentworth, 
the Times declared, would “under no circumstances. . . 
allow Lincoln to be chosen.” It was his intention to “pack 
the nominating conventions in the northern counties” and 
thereby make all the Republican candidates for the Legis- 
lature “his own creatures, pledged to vote for him through 
thick and thin.” ** 

That this was all nonsense soon became apparent when 
most of the county conventions endorsed Lincoln. Yet after 
that, and even after the state organization had imitated the 
resolutions of the counties, the Times continued to charge 
that Wentworth and others intended to ‘“‘swindle”’ Lincoln.” 
The Chicago Democratic-Press suggested that Sheahan was 
trying to build up Long John as a Republican candidate be- 
cause he knew how Douglas feared Lincoln.*® The Journal 
viewed it as an attempt to alienate Wentworth’s numerous 
enemies from the Republican cause. “The Times,” it main- 
tained, “is like an old nurse trying to frighten children to 
sleep by telling them some great ogre will catch them. Un- 
able to coax or cajole Republicans into the support of 


" Ibid., May 1, 15, 22, June 5, 1858; Lincoln to Charles Wilson, June 1, 1858, 
Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 

™ Chicago Times, May 19, 1858. 

© Tbid., June 22, Oct. 5, 1858. 

® Chicago Democratic Press, May 29, 1858. 
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Douglas, it is endeavoring to make an ogre out of Went- 
worth,” ** 

In Beveridge’s behalf it should be noted that the editor 
of the Journal, Charles Wilson, who nominated Lincoln at 
Springfield, was also convinced that Wentworth was schem- 
ing to become senator. By June, however, he was confident 
that “the arch intriguer” would fail, and he was more wor- 
ried about another rumor. Lincoln, it was said, had agreed 
to support Wentworth for Governor in 1860, in exchange 
for his assistance against Douglas.** From Fulton City on the 
Mississippi a similar report reached Lincoln, and he has- 
tened to make a denial. Wentworth, he said, had never 
placed any price upon the aid which he had promised.* 

Beveridge, in other words, picked out one of the many 
rumors floating about Illinois in 1858, and fashioned it.into 
an interpretation so impressive that some later writers have 
accepted it as gospel.** It is quite likely that, in view of the 
‘croaking” in the Times and his own suspicions, Wilson had 
Long John as well as Douglas in mind when he offered his 
resolution. But the reasons why he and a few associates 
framed the resolution are of slight significance compared to 
the reasons for its unanimous acceptance. Beveridge, a poli- 
tician himself, elected to see the incident as an adroit move 
by a handful of politicians. He knew,* but chose to ignore, 
the fact that there had already appeared an upsurge of demo- 
cratic resistance within the party against dictation from the 
East, and that the nomination of June 16 was only the showy 
crest of this wave which had begun to roll months before. 

* Chicago Journal, May 27, 1858. 
* [bid., May 31, 1858; Wilson to Lincoln, May 31, 1858, Robert Todd Lincoln 
Collection. 

*E. T. Bridges to Lincoln, May 18, 1858; Lincoln to Wilson, June 1, 1858, 
Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 

“ See, for example, George Fort Milton, The Eve of Conflict, Stephen A. Douglas 


and the Needless War (Boston, 1934), Pp. 304-305. 
* Beveridge, op. cit., II, 568. 
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Whatever secondary motivations may be detected in men 
like Wilson, the primary target of the Illinois Republicans 
was Horace Greeley and those like him who had smiled 
upon Douglas. It was not John Wentworth. On the very 
eve of the state convention, the Chicago Tribune printed 
an editorial a column long explaining once again why 
Douglas could not be supported by the Republicans. And 
Lincoln himself in his “House Divided” speech felt it neces- 
sary to justify the choice of a “living dog” over a “dead 
lion.” 

It seems unlikely that an ordinary rivalry among Repub- 
licans could have engendered the popular uprising which 
occurred within the party. The unprecedented step of a 
resolution by a convention was the result of an unusual chal- 
lenge—a bizarre situation in which the Illinoisans resented 
being coerced by their out-of-state associates into accepting 
their deadliest enemy. 

When Lincoln was defeated in November, much of the 
blame was placed upon the “‘treachery” of Easterners. With 
them Crittenden of Kentucky was included and held re- 
sponsible, by his endorsement of Douglas, for the loss of 
many old Whig and Know-Nothing votes.*? The unfavor- 
able effects of Greeley’s editorials were also generally ac- 
knowledged, for his New York Tribune had a large circula- 
tion in the Northwest. But in a way it may have been 
William Seward who eventually suffered most from the 
association of his name with Douglas. 

Trumbull had reported to Lincoln early in January that 
Seward was among those Republicans friendly to the Little 
Giant.** By April, the New York Herald was quoting Thur- 
low Weed to the effect that a bargain had been struck be- 

* Chicago Tribune, June 15, 1858. 


© Weekly Chicago Democrat, November 13, 1858. 
* Trumbull to Lincoln, January g, 1858, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 
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tween Seward and Douglas which would re-elect the latter 
to the Senate and put the former in the White House. On 
May 31, the Chicago Democrat added Bishop Hughes of 
New York to the list of plotters, thereby making it a great 
Catholic conspiracy to elect Seward in 1860 and defeat 
Lincoln in 1858. 

The Whiggish Chicago Journal angrily denied Went- 
worth’s charges the same day they were made, and Wilson 
wrote to Lincoln advising him to dissociate himself from 
Wentworth or lose the support of Seward’s friends in 
Illinois.*° Lincoln replied in a sensible letter that he thought 
Greeley and Seward favored Douglas because they consid- 
ered him the abler man, not because of any underhanded 
bargains.** Seward himself disdained any response to these 
accusations, although one of his friends made an emphatic 
denial upon his own responsibility.” 

In spite of the imputations against him by some Illinois- 
ans, Seward was apparently still the first choice of the state’s 
Republicans for the presidency when the state convention 
met in June. A straw vote among delegates gave him a total 
of 139 out of 225 ballots. His closest rival, Frémont, tallied 
only 32.** But the sting of defeat in November turned many 
away from the New Yorker. “Now that Seward, Greeley & 
Co. have contributed to much to our defeat,” wrote a Chica- 
goan to Trumbull, “they may expect us, in the true Chris- 
tian spirit to return good for evil—but in this I fear they 
will find themselves mistaken—If the vote of Illinois can 
nominate another than Seward—I hope it will be so cast.” “ 
Similar sentiments were expressed by Judge David Davis, 
® New York Herald, April 13, 1858. 
Wilson to Lincoln, May 31, 1858, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 
“ Lincoln to Wilson, June 1, 1858, Ibid. 

* James Webb to George C. Bates, June g, 1858, Ibid. 


“ Chicago Journal, June 21, 1858. 
“E. Peck to Trumbull, November 22, 1858, Trumbull MSS. 
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who was to play such an important role in securing the 
presidential nomination for Lincoln in 1860. And when the 
Chicago politician J. Young Scammon heard of Lincoln’s 
success in 1860, he wrote from the ship on which he was re- 
turning to America from Europe: 


It is a double satisfaction to me that you should have been nomi- 
nated over Seward and New York dictation; and when I recol- 
lected how much Seward did to favor Douglas and prejudice you 
and us in Illinois, I could but feel that it was a very righteous 
retribution that he should be defeated by you.* 


We know that between June of 1858 and May of 1860, 
Seward lost his place as first choice for President among 
Illinois Republicans. We may be sure that the causes of his 
fall from grace were complex and manifold. And the rela- 
tive importance of his reported friendship for Douglas 
among those causes is an historical imponderable. Yet it does 
not seem extravagant to conclude that his alleged contribu- 
tion to Douglas’ triumph over Lincoln played some part in 
the defection of Illinois from the ranks of the Seward states. 

In histories and in most biographies of Lincoln, his ‘“‘nom- 
ination” in June, 1858, is usually passed over lightly in 
order to give extensive space to the famous seven debates 
with Douglas that followed. Because, however, of its imme- 
diate effects upon the Republican party, as well as its place 
in the evolution of American electoral institutions, this act 
deserves more attention than it has heretofore received. 


“Davis to Lincoln, November 7, 1858; Scammon to Lincoln, May 28, 1860, 
Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 
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A Correction of 
“The Musical Mr. Lincoln”* 


By F. Lauriston BULLARD 


RACTICALLY all the material relating to Adelina Patti 

in Mr. Barbee’s article (December, 1949) is untrue. 

In “‘the fall of 1862” she was not in Washington. In 
the summer of that year up to August 15 she was in London; 
in November in Paris. She never visited the White House 
in Civil War time and never sang “Home Sweet Home”’ for 
the Lincolns, nor did she ever converse with them about her 
tour, including Springfield, with Ole Bull. 

How do I know? On February 12, 1911, when I was Sun- 
day editor of the Boston Herald, this Patti story was run, by 
my advice, with many portraits, and bore the copyright line 
of the Associated Literary Press. On that same date, it would 
seem, an article from the same syndicate appeared in the 
Montgomery Advertiser, on which Mr. Barbee’s story is 
based. In the Boston and Montgomery papers the articles are 
not identical, but the Patti portions are practically the same. 
In time I made up my mind—it was a ‘hunch’—that I had 
made a mistake in running the story. Neither the syndicate 
nor the writer of the story answered my questions explicitly. 
Some “old opera singer of high standing” remembered— 
that was all. I went through the Washington newspapers 
for the war years. None contained any announcement 
of Patti having been in Washington in Lincoln’s time; 
her sister Carlotta, the young pianist, had appeared at Ford’s 


* Having so recently taken others to task for misquoting Lincoln, the editor is 
happy to rectify a slip on his own part. We hope that publication of Dr. Bullard’s 
comment in the Quarterly will provide the coup de grdce to a canard that has been 
flying all too long. In common with Mr. Barbee, and one hopes, with many of 
our readers, we found the Patti and Carreno episodes credible, and entertain- 
ing.—Ed. 
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in 1861 and at Willard’s in 1862, but Adelina never. All the 
various lives of Patti knew nothing of such a Washington 
visit, nor did various managers and retired veterans of the 
stage. Finally, I did what in the first place I should have 
done, I wrote to “Madame Patti,” then the Baroness Ceder- 
strom, at her castle in Wales. The reply lies before me— 


Craig-y-Nos Castle, 
Penycae, S. O. 
Breconshire. 


ist February 191 
Dear Sir 


The Baroness Cederstrém (Madam Adelina Patti) is in receipt 
of your communication of the 12th. Jany and in reply to same 
desires me to say that the story therein mentioned is quite untrue 
and that she was in Europe at that time. 

I am, Dear Sir 
Yours faithfully 
H. J. D. Alcock 
Secry. 
F. L. Bullard. Esqre 
The Boston Herald 

Mass. 

U.S.A. 


Any interested party can verify this by consulting the 
most recent and comprehensive biography of Patti, pub- 
lished by the Century Company sometime after my quest— 
Herman Klein, The Reign of Patti. She had landed at Liver- 
pool in April, 1861. She sang “Home Sweet Home” for the 
operatic manager, James H. Mapleson, a few days later, and 
appeared at Covent Garden on May 14—and her “reign” 
began. She is traced to and dated in Dublin, Berlin, Brussels, 
Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Holland and Italy, with frequent 
returns to London. 

In 1881 she came back to America. “She had been away 
rather more than 20 years.” 
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In 1912 I was asked to contribute to a volume on John 
Howard Payne, an article about famous singers who had 
sung ‘““Home Sweet Home.” In the article by request I gave 
two pages to the story about Lincoln and Patti—cautiously 
prefaced by “It is said that... .’’ On January 12, 1913, just 
after the delivery of my manuscript was made, bothered by 
my doubts, I wrote to Patti. When I received her letter, 
quoted above, I tried to reach the editor of the Payne vol- 
ume, but I failed to head off publication and in 1913 The 
Early Life of John Howard Payne came out—fortunately a 
Bibliographical Society limited edition,—with my chapter a 
sort of addendum. I did what I could do—letters, newspaper 
items, etc., and hoped the story was at an end. 

In Good Housekeeping for February, 1934, however, 
Honoré W. Morrow published the same old bit of fakery 
with numerous additional details as “A New-and True- 
Lincoln Story,” and in the Boston Herald, February 11, 
1934, I published a long story covering the subject to date, 
in an effort once more to lay the yarn to rest. I also submitted 
my evidence to the editor of Good Housekeeping, and on 
February 16, he wrote me, “undoubtedly you are right.” 

Now about the Carreno story: When she came to Bos- 
ton for a farewell recital twenty years ago, I called on her. 
Surrounded by adoring friends and gesticulating like a 
prima donna in a mad scene, she replied to my direct ques- 
tion: “Oh, I hope that story is true. I was so young then— 
and wild enough. I’m so afraid I never met Mr. Lincoln— 
that great, g-r-e-a-t man! But I can’t remember.” 

One suspects that the article syndicated by the Associated 
Literary Press was largely the dream of an “enterprising 
minion of the press.” 

“*Tis true; ‘tis pity; and pity ’tis ’tis true.” 
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Books 


LINCOLN COLLECTOR: The Story of Oliver R. Barrett's Great Pri- 
vate Collection. By Carl Sandburg. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1949. xvi, 344 pp. $15.00. 


Admirers of Lincoln must be eternally grateful to Oliver R. 
Barrett for finding and preserving so many Lincoln documents 
and relics, and for his generosity in allowing students to use them. 
Moreover, he has the further merit of being instrumental in 
stimulating Carl Sandburg’s interest in Lincoln and in aiding 
and counseling Sandburg all through his fruitful years of Lincoln 
authorship. Now Sandburg’s appreciation of Barrett and his reali- 
zation of the historical value of the Barrett Collection find ex- 
pression in this book. 

In an initial chapter on “The Collector,” Sandburg tells how 
Barrett, as a boy of thirteen in his home town of Pittsfield, Illi- 
nois, first learned about Lincoln when he was punished in school 
by being forced to sit beside a Negro girl. Humiliated and un- 
comprehending, Barrett escaped from the schoolroom and 
rushed home, where he was comforted by his mother, who told 
him of the tribulations of the colored race and of Lincoln’s part 
in bringing the Negro out of bondage, and consoled him with a 
promise to take him to Springfield to see the tomb and home of 
the Emancipator. 

Encouraged by his mother, Barrett began to collect not only 
Lincoln items, but autographs of living men which he often ob- 
tained by means of chain letters, as well as other pieces of interest 
to a boy. With the years came discrimination, but no slackening 
of interest. Attaining distinction as a lawyer in Chicago, Barrett 
still found his greatest satisfaction in the “adventures, unex- 
pected follies and humiliations, heartbreak . . . and breathtaking 
elation” of collecting, and he continued to search and buy and 
trade until he had amassed what is now the finest collection of 
Lincolniana in private hands. 

Many of Barrett's most significant Lincoln items are already 
known to students, yet even they will be amazed at some of his 
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treasures here revealed, while any reader can find rare pleasure 
in the numerous letters, broadsides, notes, cards, telegrams, news- 
papers, the rare photographs and singular mementoes which 
comprise Barrett's accumulation and which are reproduced, 
often in facsimile, throughout this book. 

The Barrett Collection throws light on virtually every phase 
of Lincoln’s career. Here, for example, in a bit of boyish doggerel, 
we see the first known sample of Lincoln’s handwriting. Here is 
Lincoln’s correspondence with Joshua Speed, the closest friend 
of his early Springfield years, and a man to whom he opened his 
heart as he did to no one else. Letters of John D. Johnston, Lin- 
coln’s stepbrother, and other relatives, demonstrate, in their 
bizarre spelling and grotesque grammar, Lincoln's amazing ad- 
vancement from his humble origin. Here are a leaf from the Lin- 
coln family Bible, the first legal document in Lincoln's hand, a 
testimonial of Lincoln's for a “foot comfort,” Lincoln letters of 
all sorts in delightful abundance, and perhaps best of all, Lin- 
coln’s book of clippings of the great debates, corrected and 
emended in his own hand. What seems to be a hitherto uncol- 
lected Lincoln speech, delivered in 1858 and discovered in an 
issue of the Rail Splitter of 1860, gives the most dramatic state- 
ment of Lincoln's political idealism yet to be found. 

More than a Lincoln book, this is, as Sandburg says, an album 
of the times. Here are letters revealing the hopes and fears and 
inner feelings of people both humble and great. Gen. John A. 
Rawlins writes with concern of Grant’s propensity for whisky. 
Jefferson Davis tells of his capture and denies that he was taken 
in woman's garb. P. T. Barnum sends an urgent telegram to the 
War Department offering to buy this alleged female attire. 
Grant, at seventeen, pens a letter from West Point. Replying to a 
request from a charitable society, William T. Sherman refuses to 
write that ‘‘the pen is mightier than the sword,’’ when he so well 
recalls how Lincoln, ‘who wielded a powerful and prolific pen, 
yet had to call to his assistance a million of flaming swords.” 
Pete *-uggins, writing from Fillmore, Louisiana, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1860, finds space in thirteen lines to damn Lincoln thirty- 
one times. 

And guiding the ofttimes astonished reader through this ex- 
citing maze, giving unity to what might otherwise seem a hetero- 
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geneous assortment, is the narrative of Sandburg, lucid, fast- 
moving, perceptive, deftly picking shreds of meaning from the 
documents, pointing out nuances and implications. 

Here is a book which not only reveals “the people, the times, 
the speech and lingo, of the generation who knew Lincoln and 
that he knew,” but which is also a token of appreciation to a man 
who has made his avocation more than a mere source of personal 
pleasure. 

B.P.T. 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL: A Military Study of the Civil War. 
By Kenneth P. Williams. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany 1949. 2 vols. xviii, ix, go2 pp. $12.50. 


Notwithstanding its title, this book is not primarily concerned 
with Lincoln. The sub-title gives a more accurate description of 
the contents, yet it also is too comprehensive. The author treats 
almost exclusively of the Army of the Potomac, and his vantage 
point is army headquarters rather than the White House. Grant 
enters the story only fleetingly at the beginning and the end, and 
his campaigns in the West are not dealt with at all. This is not 
said in derogation, but rather by way of explanation, for within 
its scope the book is excellent, and the two volumes that are to 
follow will probably round out the story. 

And even if this book is not concerned primarily with Lincoln, 
still he is often in the foreground and no Lincoln student can 
afford to overlook it. Until Lincoln found a general who could 
command his confidence he was obliged to assume a major role 
in planning war strategy. Upon him fell the burden of organizing 
and equipping the army, of raising the money to sustain it, of 
preventing intervention by foreign powers. Much of this work 
was done by subordinates, but his was the ultimate responsibility. 

The author thinks Lincoln did his job superbly. The president 
was a political leader of great sagacity. He grasped military prob- 
lems quickly, and was straightforward, sincere and honest with 
his generals. The work of the War Department in the initial 
period of the war compares favorably with its record in subse- 
quent wars and does not warrant the criticism that too many his- 
torians have thrown its way. With the appointment of Stanton, 
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its efficiency reached an even higher level, for the testy secretary 
was a tireless worker and an excellent administrator. In logistics, 
a phase of military history which is too often overlooked but 
which the author treats in detail, the War Department and the 
Union quartermasters left little to be desired; problems of supply 
and transportation have seldom been handled better in any of 
our wars. 

In appraising Lincoln’s relations with McClellan, a subject 
which has become so controversial in recent years, the author 
treats McClellan with disdain. By the time the Little Napoleon 
took command the basis of a good organization had been laid 
by the War Department, although McClellan never gave it any 
credit and mentioned only the confusion that is inevitable at 
times in any military cadre. Lincoln was right in wishing the 
army to advance on Richmond via Manassas rather than by way 
of the Peninsula. He was also right in urging McClellan to or- 
ganize his army into corps. But McClellan, notwithstanding his 
training as an engineer officer, insisted upon the Peninsular 
route as affording greater opportunity for maneuver, and then 
proceeded to immobilize his army among the bogs and water- 
courses with which he had to contend. Vain, touchy and arrogant, 
Little Mac answered Lincoln's questions with long-winded eva- 
sions, excuses and preachments, rather than with the terse, clear 
explanations that characterize the mental processes of competent 
generals. 

Confident and courageous when his enemy withdrew, McClel- 
lan was hesitant and complaining when he showed fight. While 
begging for more troops, he seldom brought his full strength to 
bear in battle. At a time when the dangerous predicament of his 
army demanded his full attention, he indulged in writing long 
letters offering Lincoln political advice. Williams denies that he 
was even a good organizer or disciplinarian, thus stripping him 
of those last talents that even his severest critics have hitherto 
conceded him. “McClellan was not a real general,” the author 
sums up. ‘McClellan was not even a disciplined, truthful soldier. 
McClellan was merely an attractive, but vain and unstable man, 
with considerable military knowledge, who sat a horse well and 
wanted to be President.” 

During the period that Lincoln and Stanton were exercising 
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supreme command of the armed forces, Williams thinks they 
planned their strategy well. They almost caught Jackson in the 
Valley. Union detachments whose movements were directed 
from Washington were closing in fast, despite terrific obstacles 
of terrain; and except for the intervention of a terrible three-day 
storm, they might well have bottled him up. 

An appendix of some thirty pages is one of the most valuable 
features of the book and should be carefully read, for here the 
author offers appraisals and criticisms of many of the best-known 
Civil War books. He is severe with Fred Shannon’s low estimate 
of Lincoln’s handling of army organization in the first days of 
the war. He defends Stanton from the attacks of George Fort Mil- 
ton and views Stanton’s relations with Lincoln as proper and re- 
spectful with “highmindedness” on each side. He insists that the 
court-martial which tried FitzJohn Porter was not packed by 
Stanton, as T. Harry Williams contends. He shows that Porter’s 
sentence was sustained by the evidence submitted, and that his 
later exoneration was due to new evidence furnished by Con- 
federate officers whose testimony could not be offered at the 
first trial. 

Eisenschiml’s disparagement of Lincoln’s military judgment 
comes in for caustic comment. Williams points out that some 
very distinguished soldiers such as Sherman, W. F. Smith and 
James H. Wilson did not agree with Eisenschiml’s view of Lin- 
coln’s “painful ignorance of all strategical principles,” and sup- 
ported Lincoln's contention that the Manassas route to Rich- 
mond afforded better ground for maneuver than McClellan’s 
Peninsular route; while Col. Robert N. Scott, the very able officer 
who edited the first volumes of the Official Records, frequently 
called Lincoln “the ablest strategist of the war.” Williams thinks 
that the charge that Stanton, because of his radicalism, did not 
want the war to end is nothing short of ludicrous. It was McClel- 
lan, the conservative, who laid himself open to this charge. To 
the theory that intrigue in the War Department was responsible 
for Halleck’s softening attitude in urging Meade forward after 
Gettysburg, Williams prefers the simple explanation given by 
Meade to his wife: “The firm stand I took had the result to in- 
duce General Halleck to tell me to act according to my judg- 
ment.” 
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While this book is of a nature to excite some lively controversy, 
the author’s conclusions will not be easily refuted. His primary 
source is the Official Records, which he uses more extensively 
than has ever been done before. Nor are other sources overlooked. 
A man of wide experience in modern military affairs, Williams 
also tries to appraise men and events of that day in terms of 
present-day ideas. Notwithstanding the complexities with which 
he deals, his style is clear and fast-moving, and is often enlivened 
by a tempered imagination which brings the reader out of his 
arm chair onto the field of battle. 

B.P.T. 


ABE LINCOLN OF PIGEON CREEK. By William E. Wilson. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1949. ix, 288 pp. $3.00 


This is a good book. The author was born and raised in the 
southern Indiana country, the scene of action, and his deep affec- 
tion for it, particularly the slow changing rural communities, 
led him to an exhaustive study of its early history. Out of this 
knowledge came the story of the Wabash which he wrote for the 
Rivers of America series. A professor of English at the University 
of Colorado and director of the Writers’ Conference there, he is 
the author of half a dozen earlier novels. So to the writing of 
Abe Lincoln of Pigeon Creek, which, he confesses, is the one 
novel he always wanted to write, he brings not only a thorough 
familiarity with his material, but also a deft ability to fashion it 
into a well-planned, well-written story. 

But he brings also that other elusive element which is the more 
important for being so difficult to define, and without which so 
many competent novels are no better than they are. There is a 
warmth of feeling, a humorous and affectionate understanding 
pervading this book, which, never obtrusive, give it a special and 
ingratiating charm. 

For the scant material about Lincoln’s early life the author has 
gone to Herndon, and it makes little difference to him that Hern- 
don is perhaps not the most reliable authority on this phase. 
Everything that here happens in the Pigeon Creek country could 
have happened and much of it unquestionably did, nothing 
seems to be dragged in, there are no undue prophesies or jarring 
notes. A boy with some unusual traits simply grows up in a hard 
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backwoods environment and becomes a man. Abe meets his step- 
mother and grows fond of her despite himself; works hard, plays 
pranks, and often likes to be alone; gets a bit of schooling and 
devours a few books; falls in love and loses his girl to another 
man; takes up the rough life of the Ohio river and goes down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans. All this is simply and effectively 
told in straightforward prose that often slips into the vernacular 
and now and then comes close—but never too close—to poetry. 
G.W.B. Jr. 


LINCOLN’S CRISIS IN THE FAR WEST. By Samuel C. Wiel. San Fran- 
cisco: Privately printed, 1949. ili, 130 pp." 

Growing out of the author's research in connection with his 
book Water Rights in the Western States (San Francisco, 1911), 
this story of Lincoln’s ill-advised action in the New Almaden 
Quicksilver Mine case, in 1863, has been gradually searched out 
until now the record stands practically complete. 

On May 8, 1863, under pressure from Attorney General Ed- 
ward Bates and Secretary of the Interior John P. Usher, and in 
the midst of great distraction over the unsatisfactory military 
situation following Chancellorsville, Lincoln signed an order 
prepared by Bates and Usher directing the Marshall of the 
United States for the Northern District of California to take over 
the New Almaden, “and to remove therefrom any and every per- 
son or persons who shall be found on the same, and deliver the 
said premises ... to... Loenard [sic] Swett, an agent who has 
been duly authorized by me to take possession of and hold the 
same for the United States... .” 

Mr. Wiel untangles the record sufficiently to suggest that the 
action was calculated by Bates and Usher to establish federal 
ownership throughout the former Mexican territory, of all but 
bona fide Mexican grants, and thus to dispossess the “squatters” 
of the gold rush period. The author establishes that, although 
Lincoln verbally instructed Bates and Usher to avoid the appear- 
ance of establishing “any precedent inimical to the mining in- 
terests of California” or of dispossessing “honest claimants,” his 
order and the pursuant actions of his Secretary and Attorney 
General produced precisely the result he wished to avoid. That 
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Bates and Usher deliberately went behind Lincoln's back in 
their effort to dispossess ‘‘private enterprise” and set up “‘govern- 
ment ownership” in the new states of the West is the author's 
conclusion. 

Earlier writers on this episode have in some instances failed 
to see the woods for the trees, as their attention has been focused 
largely on the allegedly fraudulent claims of New Almaden and 
the supposedly scandalous conduct of Leonard Swett in acting as 
agent of the government and a rival mining concern at one and 
the same time. Mr. Wiel focuses attention more accurately on 
the legal question involved and puts the episode in proper his- 
toric perspective. Of especial interest, is the rediscovery of Lin- 
coln’s order to Rand. The original intent of Bates and Usher is 
clarified somewhat, simply by means of the complete text of the 
order as written by Bates and signed by Lincoln, but more par- 
ticularly revealing is the pursuant communication from Usher 
to Swett, May 18, 1863, which accompanied the president's order 
and which went considerably beyond the president's instructions 
in the order itself. 


THE LINCOLN ENCYCLOPEDIA: The Spoken and Written Words of 
A. Lincoln, Arranged for Ready Reference. Compiled and 
edited by Archer H. Shaw, with an introduction by David C. 
Mearns. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1950. xii, 395 pp. 
$6.50. 


It is a pity that Mr. Shaw could not have had the use of the 
Association’s forthcoming edition of the Writings of Lincoln in 
making up his “encyclopedia,” for it is inevitably incomplete and 
inaccurate in its quotations of Lincoln. For the most part Mr. 
Shaw is not to blame for the poor sources upon which he had to 
base his compilation. But in perpetuating known forgeries and 
spurious quotations, Mr. Shaw can hardly be said to have avoided 
blame, and in his failure to use adequately all of the usually 
authentic sources in Lincoln, he has weakened his volume’s claim 
to encyclopedic completeness. In spite of its shortcomings the 
volume is an exceedingly useful book for those who wish to quote 
Lincoln, and until a better work of its kind is available it will 
suffice to save many an hour’s searching. 
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NANCY HANKS OF WILDERNESS ROAD, A Story of Abraham Lincoln's 
Mother. By Meridel Le Sueur. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


1949. 88 pp. $2.50. 


A Borzoi Book for Young People, this fiction has been recom- 
mended by a ‘‘young lady” of the editor’s acquaintance as ‘‘pretty 
good.” The only specific criticism we were able to elicit was that 
“it sounds funny in the beginning when she is a girl to keep read- 
ing on every page that Nancy Hanks was the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln. She didn’t know that then, and anyway there’s too much 
about Abraham Lincoln in the story.” This comment, we pass 
along because it suggests a false emphasis in much of the litera- 
ture for young people which deals with semi-historical figures. 
If Nancy Hanks is of interest, it must be because of herself, not 
because of her relation to Abraham Lincoln, and furthermore, 
Lincoln’s historical stature is no guarantee that youngsters will 
want to encounter him in their reading. Around Springfield, 
Illinois, at any rate, youngsters have an inclination to acquire at 
an early age the worldly petulance with which Voltaire is re- 
ported to have said that he wanted to hear no moye about Jesus. 
The little book is attractively illustrated and, in the editor's 
opinion, well written. 


Brochures, Pamphlets, Etc. 


THE LAWYER OF SPRINGFIELD, A Play in One Act. By Ronald 
Gow. Boston: Walter H. Baker Company. 24 pp. 40¢. As a play, 
this piece may be effective drama, but as a pretense to historical 
authenticity it is lamentable. To make matters worse, the author 
provides a foreword which states that “the substance of this play 
is well documented.” The plot involves the episode narrated by 
Joseph Jefferson, in his Autobiography, of how Lincoln volun- 
teered his services as a lawyer when the Illinois Theatrical Com- 
pany was placed under a prohibitive license fee by the Springfield 
town council. The fictional part of Jefferson’s story lies in 
Lincoln's participation in the episode. Lincoln was himself a 
member of the council at the time the episode occurred, but the 
minutes of the council meeting when the case was considered 
do not record him as one of the members present. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Apostle of Brotherhood. By Edgar DeWitt 
Jones. [1949. 5 pp-] An inspirational address. 


LINCOLN AND IOWA. Special reprint of The Palimpsest, Vol. 
XXX, No. 8, for the school children of Iowa by the State Histori- 
cal Society of Iowa. Iowa City, 1949. 241-271 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains “Lincoln and Iowa,” by William J. Petersen; “Words 
of Lincoln,” by Harry J]. Lytle; and “Lincoln Admirers,” by 
Harry J. Lytle. 
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News and Comment 


The frontispiece for this issue is a remarkable nineteenth cen- 
tury family photograph, presenting an interesting group of per- 
sons with whom Abraham Lincoln was acquainted. Referring to 
Lincoln’s many letters to Joshua Speed and the unique letter 
to Mary Speed, we find several of Mrs. Lucy Gilmore Fry Speed’s 
children mentioned. Since the sitting was exclusively of Mrs. 
Lucy Speed and her children, two of John Speed’s children by a 
former marriage are not included. They are the sisters with 
whom Lincoln enjoyed an acquaintance during his visit to the 
Speed home in August and September, 1841—Mary Speed 
(d. 1884) and Eliza Davis Speed (d. 1885). According to informa- 
tion furnished by Mrs. Thomas Tuley and Mrs. Edward D. Mor- 
ton of Louisville, the birth dates of these two older sisters cannot 
be found. That Mary Speed was somewhat nearer Lincoln's age 
than that of her half-brothers and sisters, seems probable. No 
picture of Mary Speed is extant. 


The Association has entered into an agreement with University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, to make available to libraries 
issues of the Quarterly in microfilm form. One of the problems 
facing all types of libraries is that of adequate space. Periodicals 
pose an especially difficult problem. 

Sales are restricted to those libraries subscribing to the Quar- 
terly, and the film copy is to be distributed only at the end of the 
volume year. Interested libraries should communicate directly 
with University Microfilms. 


Table of Contents and Index for Volume V of the Quarterly 
are inclosed with this March, 1950, issue. 


The Lincoln Fellowship of Southern California held its an- 
nual Book Fair on January 7. Speakers and topics were: Miss 
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Stella M. Salveson—‘“Lincoln and the Poets” and Dr. Philip 
Mohr Benjamin—“Ida Tarbell—Idealistic Realist.” 


The Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin met at Madison on 
February 10. The principal speaker, Dr. Benjamin P. ‘Thomas, 
delivered an address entitled “It Is for Us the Living.” 


“Here I Have Lived”: A History of Lincoln’s Springfield, 
second edition, will be published on the tenth of April. All mem- 
bers in good standing will receive copies promptly. If your copy 
is not received within a reasonable period, please notify the 
Executive Secretary. 


In view of the increasing size of the Writings project and the 
necessary prolongation of the work of preparing the manuscript, 
the Association, in October, 1949, requested the Rockefeller 
Foundation for an additional grant in aid toward completion of 
the project. In November the Foundation made an additional 
grant of $12,000. 


Lincoln addresses were delivered during February by Jay 
Monaghan, Illinois State Historian, before the following organi- 
zations: Zeta Psi, Champaign, February 11; Rockford Rotary 
Club, February 16; Peoria Historical Society, February 20. 


Principal feature on the program of the National Society of 
Autograph Collectors in Washington, May 1-2, will be the re- 
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enactment of Lincoln’s assassination in Ford’s Theater. The 
event is scheduled for 8:30 P.M., May 2. 


Lincoln Memorial University celebrated Lincoln’s birthday 
with a banquet on the evening of February 10, at which William 
H. Townsend spoke on “Lincoln the Kentuckian.” During the 
afternoon a roundtable discussion was held in the Lincoln room, 
covering numerous topics pertaining to Lincoln biography. 


The Lincoln Fellowship of Hamilton, Ontario, held a dinner 
meeting on February 10. Speakers were Reverend John C. 
Holland, W. J. McCulloch, and Dr. A. H. Wingfield. F. L. 
Britton presided. 


Contributors 


Benjamin P. Thomas, an associate editor of the Quarterly, 
should need no further introduction to our readers. Don E, 
Fehrenbacher, assistant professor of History at Coe College, 
makes his first appearance in the Quarterly. Dr. F. Lauriston Bul- 
lard is an old acquaintance in numerous Lincoln publications. 
Having recuperated from a prolonged illness, he is again actively 
engaged in the cause of correct history. 
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Funk, Donald §S. . Springfield, Tl. 
Funk, Mrs. Donald S. . Springfield, Tl. 
Funk, William F. . La Crosse, Wis. 


Gallagher, T. P. . 
Gardner, Addison L., Jr. 
Gerken, C. A. . 
Gernon, Blaine Brooks . 
Gibson, George M. 
West Des Moines, Iowa 
Glauber, Robert H. 
Prairie City, Hl. 
Gleason, Gay. . . Newton, Mass. 
Glover, W. Irving . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Goddard, Mrs. Julia Hatch 
Springfield, Ill. 
. Elkins, W. Va. 
. Atlanta, Ga. 
. Pleasant Hill, Ml. 
. Flint, Mich. 


Flint, Mich. 
. Chicago, Tl. 
Portland, Ore. 
. Chicago, Il. 


Goddin, Sadavioe . 
Godwin, Charles . 
Goff, Harold . 
Gold, Lilian . 
Golden, Harry G. . Richmond, Ind. 
Goldman, Sidney A. . Springfield, Il. 
Goldsborough, Arnold 
Wilmington, Del. 
. Chrisman, 
. Detroit, Mich. 


Gonwa, W. J., Sr. 
Goodloe, Calvin W. 
Goodrich, P. E. . Winchester, Ind. 
Goodwin, Robert M._ . Springfield, Ill. 
Goodyear, A. Conger . New York, N. Y. 
Gottschalk, A. H. . Springfield, Tl. 
Graebel, Richard Paul . Springfield, Ill. 
3raham, Hugh J. . Springfield, Ill. 
Graham, Paul H., Jr. . Springfield, Ill. 
Grauel, Warren . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Greeley, Samuel A. . Winnetka, Ill. 
Green, Dwight H. . Chicago, Il. 
Greene, Elmo . Atlanta, Ga. 
Greenly, A. H. Hoboken, N. J. 
Greenman, Frederick . New York, N. Y. 
Grenzebach, Chester . . Chicago, Ill. 
Gresham, Perry E. . Detroit, Mich. 
Griffin, Barbara J. . Kirkwood, Mo. 
Grummon, A. Ray . Springfield, Ill. 
Grummon, Richard R. . Springfield, Il. 
* Gumbart, Louis F.. . Macomb, IIL. 
Gunderson, Robert Gray 

Oberlin, Ohio 
Gunn, Walter . . Danville, Il. 
Haines, John W. 
Halbert, Sherrill . 


. Mansfield, Mass. 
. Modesto, Calif. 


* Deceased 


Halfpenny, Harold T. 

Hall, Charles Edward 

Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

Halpern, Irving . New York, N. Y. 

Hamand, Lavern . . Russellville, Ark. 

Hamer, John M. Wilmette, Il. 

Hamilton, Allen B. . Oak Park, Il. 

Hamlen, Joseph R. . Boston, Mass. 

Hammond, C. Herrick. . Chicago, Ill. 

Hansell, John . . Ambler, Pa. 

Hansen, Arthur C. . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hanson, Mrs. Roger 

Sulphur Springs, Mont. 

. Tacoma, Wash. 

. Madison, Wis. 

. Columbus, Ohio 

River Forest, Il. 


. Chicago, Ml. 


Happy, Cyrus . 
Harper, Josephine . 
Harper, Robert S. 
Harris, Arthur J. 
Harrison, Carter H. . Chicago, Ill. 
Hartzler, Jess . . West Chester, Iowa 
Hatch, Cornelia B. . Springfield, Il. 
Hatch, Frank L. . Springfield, Il. 
Hatch, Ozias M., IIL. . Springfield, M1. 
Hatch, Pascal Enos. . Springfield, Ill. 
Hatch, Mrs. Pascal Enos 
Springfield, 
- Rock Island, Il. 
. Rochester, N. Y. 
. Bronxville, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Fairmount, Minn. 


Hauberg, John H. 
Havens, Nathaniel . 
Haverlin, Carl . 
Hay, Clarence L. 
Hay, Mrs. Logan . 
Haycraft, Julius E. 
Hayden, Arthur L. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Hayes, Edward A. Chicago, Ill. 
Hayman, Ike . . Rutherford, N. J. 
Healy, Laurin . . Winnetka, Ill. 
Heinsohn, A. F. 
North Charleston, S. C. 
Hellman, Alfred M. . New York, N. Y. 
Hendee, Robert W. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Hennessey, Mrs. J. R. 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Herget, Roscoe . . « Peoria, Ill. 
Herndon, O. L. . Springfield, Ill. 
Herrick, Cheesman A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hershenson, Harry G. Chicago, Il. 
Herzog, William . . Chicago, Ill. 
Hess, Elmer B. . Dearborn, Mich. 
Hess, George H., Jr. . St. Paul, Minn. 
Heun, Robert E. . Richmond, Ind. 
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Hewitt, Charles H. 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
Heyl, Clarence W. . Peoria, Il. 
Hightower, Jack E. . Memphis, Texas 
Hill, Joseph H. . Richmond, Ind. 
Hobbs, John W. . Springfield, Ill. 
Hoff, Alonzo . . Springfield, Tl. 
Hoff, Lawrence . . Springfield, Tl. 
Hoffmann, George C._ . Springfield, Il. 
Hoisington, Harland W. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Holbrook, Mrs. J. H. . Springfield, Tl. 
Holden, Guerdon S._ . Cleveland, Ohio 
Holmes, Hugh M. . Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Holtz, Fred . . Springfield, Ml. 
Hoover, Wilbur C. . Springfield, Il. 
Hopkins, Robert . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Horner, H. H. . Albany, N. Y. 
Hosier, J. Walter . . Suffolk, Va. 
Hostick, King V. . Springfield, Il. 
House, Henry B. . Springfield, Ill. 
House, Mrs. Henry Springfield, Tl. 
Howard, Frank B. . Detroit, Mich. 
Howe, Josephine B. . Ithaca, N. Y. 
Howell, Alfred Corey. . Bethel, Conn. 
Hubbell, D. D. . Columbus, Ohio 
Hudnut, William H., Jr. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
. Washington, D. C. 
. Arlington Heights, Il. 
. Sioux City, Iowa 
. Springfield, Tl. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
. Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Hudson, C, D. 
Hughes, C. A. 

Hughes, R. R. 
Humphrey, Mary E. 
Humphrey, Maude . 
Hutchison, S. Phil . 
Huttner, Robert L. 
Hyde, W. G. 


Ide, Mrs. Francis P. 
Insull, Samuel, Jr. . 
Irwin, Robert B. . Springfield, Il. 
Isham, Lincoln . . New York, N. Y. 
Ives, Mrs. Elizabeth S. 

Bloomington, Il. 


. Springfield, Ml. 
. Chicago, Il. 


Jacob, Edward J. 
Jashnoff, Louis H. 
Jay, Nelson D. 
Jenkins, Hopkin . 
Jennewein, Charles V. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
. River Forest, Ill. 
. Evanston, Il. 


. Peoria, Ill. 

. Rochester, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Portland, Ore. 


Jirka, Frank J. 
Johnson, Craig R. 


Johnson, Emsley W. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Johnson, V. W. . Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Jones, C. A. . Columbus, Ohio 
Jones, Edgar DeWitt 
Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 
Jones, Lewis E. . Florence, N. J. 
Jones, Malden . . Springfield, Tl. 
Jones, Mary Ellen . Watsonville, Calif. 
Jones, Warren L. . Jacksonville, Fla. 
Judson, Arthur . . New York, N. Y. 
Judson, Mrs. Clara Ingram 
Evanston, II. 


Kagy, Leigh M. . East St. Louis, Tl. 
Kanady, Johnson, Jr. . Waukegan, Il. 
Kane, Thomas C._ . Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Keenan, Thomas W. 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
Keller, Oliver ]. . Springfield, Ill. 
Kelling, Roland A. . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kellogg, J. Hall . Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Keys, Alvin S. . Springfield, Ill. 
Kilburger, Harry . . Lancaster, Ohio 
Kiler, Charles A. . Champaign, III. 
Kimber, William T. . Springfield, TI. 
Kincaid, Robert L. . Harrogate, Tenn. 
Kindel, Mrs. Charles M. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Chicago, I. 
. Newtown, Conn. 
. Flushing, Mich. 
. Rosemead, Calif. 
. Purchase, N. Y. 
. Berwyn, Il. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Washington, D. C. 


King, C. EB... 
King, Willard L. 
Kirby, H. N. . . 
Kleinpell, Arthur . 
Kline, R. B. . 
Knopf, Alfred A. 
Knotts, Raymond R. 
Knudson, S. O. 
Knudson, T. J. 
Kooker, Arthur R. 
Korn, Bertram W. 
Kosberg, Alfred A. 
Koster, Frederick J. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Kramer, Wilford J. . Springfield, Ill. 
Kreider, Emma Jane. . Springfield, Ill. 
Kreider, George P. Springfield, Ill. 
Kreider, Mary H. . Springfield, Ill. 
Kreider, Paul Gates. . Springfield, Il. 
Kuhn, Isaac . . Champaign, III. 
Kunhardt, Dorothy Meserve 
Morristown, N. J. 
Madison, Wis. 
. Decatur, Ill. 


Kusche, Glen D. 
Kyle, Otto R. 
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Lampland, Arthur O. 
Lancaster, W. Emery . 
Lang, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
New Baltimore, Mich. 

. Ames, Iowa 


. St. Paul, Minn. 
Quincy, Ill. 


Lange, Paulus . 
Lanphier, Mrs. Robert C. 
Springfield, Il. 
Lanphier, Robert C., Jr. 
Springfield, Il. 
Larson, A. C. . Madison, Wis. 
Lascari, Theodore B. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Laurie, Wilfred R. . Detroit, Mich. 
Lawler, Oscar . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Layman, Howard S._ . Springfield, Il. 
Leary, John E. . Springfield, Mass. 
Le Blanc, Bertrand O. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Lebold, Foreman M. . Chicago, Il. 
Leffler, Earl E. . Naperville, Ill. 
Leftwich, Charles W. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Leib, R. Wells . Springfield, Ill. 
Leiper, Harper . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lemke, Frank . . Hamtramck, Mich. 
Lepman, Mrs. Henry M. . Chicago, Ill. 
Lester, J. G. . Massillon, Ohio 
Lester, Richard Garrison 
New York, N. Y. 
. Hyattsville, Md. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Levin, Philip . 
Levis, William E. 
Lewis, Montgomery S. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lincoln, D. Rice . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Lincoln, Walter Gould 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lind, Mrs. V. H. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lindley, Fleetwood H. 
Springfield, Il. 
Lindstrom, Ralph G. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Link, Paxson . , . Paris, Ill. 
Lockwood, Laurence B. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Loehfelm, Arthur H. 


Ozone Park, N. Y. 
Logan, Elsie C. Springfield, Ill. 
Long, C. Raymond . - Elgin, Il. 
Long, David Owen . Bridgeport, Conn. 
Long, Everette B. 


. Chicago, Ill. 
Loomis, Lee P. . Mason City, lowa 
Lorant, Stefan . 


. Lenox, Mass. 
Lorden, John J. . Yeadon, Pa. 
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Lucas, John . 
Lucas, Scott W. 
Luedke, Herman 
Schweinfurt/Main, Germany 
Luers, Fred H. . Springfield, Ill. 
Lufkin, Richard F. . Boston, Mass. 
Luhrs, Henry E. . Shippensburg, Pa. 
Luland, John H. . Newark, N. J. 
Lynch, C, J. . Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Lytle, H. J. . Davenport, Iowa 


- Byron Center, Mich. 
. Washington, D. C. 


McAlister, E. E. “Tim” 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
McCanliss, Lee . . New York, N. Y. 
McClelland, Clarence P. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
McClelland, Stewart W. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
McConnell, Will H. . Springfield, Il. 
McConnell, Wiliam M. 
East Orange, N. J. 
McCorison, J. Lyle, Jr. 
Westfield, N. J. 
McDaniel, Mrs. Inez L. 
Louisville, Ky. 
. Norwich, Conn. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Springfield, Il. 


McDermott, James . 
McDermott, Walsh . 
McElroy, Charles F. 
McFerran, Robert L. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
McGrew, Forrest . . Galesburg, Il. 
McKay, George C. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
McKelvey, Frank H. . Springfield, Ill. 
McKendry, C. Russell 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
McKenzie, Ernest W., Jr. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
McKnight, Alex G. - Duluth, Minn. 
McMillen, Wheeler. . Hopewell, N. J. 
MacElhinny, Murray . New York, N. Y. 
Machado, Mrs. Alice B. 
Manteca, Calif. 
Mackenzie, Rex . . Oak Park, Il. 
Macpherson, Mrs. Edna Orendorff 
Springfield, Il. 
Madlener, Mrs. Albert F., Jr. 
Oregon, Ill. 
. Wichita, Kans. 
. Auburn, Il. 
. Springfield, Il. 


Madson, Frank P., Jr. 
Magill, Hugh S. 
* Magraw, L. A. 


* Deceased 
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Mairs, George A., Jr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Major, J. Earl . . Hillsboro, Ill. 
Mandel, Richard H. 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
Mann, Mrs. Julie M._ . Palm Beach, Fla. 
Mann, S. M. - National City, Calif. 
Mansfield, W. W. . Goshen, Ind. 
Maresh, Anthony L. . Cleveland, Ohio 
Markham, Herbert I. . Chicago, Il. 
Martin, Eldon . . Wilmette, Tl. 
Mason, Charles E. . Waukegan, Il. 
Mason, Merritt C, . Alva, Okla. 
Matheny, Robert . . Springfield, Il. 
Mather, Otis M. . Hodgenville, Ky. 
Mattei, A. C. . San Francisco, Calif. 
Mayer, Robert B. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maze, Mrs. Lavelle Thompson 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
. Cicero, Ill. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Auburn, Ill. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Bloomington, Ill. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Pittsfield, Tl. 
. Elmwood, Ill. 
. Carlinville, Il. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
. Chicago, Il. 
. Chicago, Il. 


Meginnis, Mickey . 
Melin, Frank L. 
Merriam, Alvin O. 
Merriam, Henry M. 
Merwin, Loring C. 
Meserve, F. H. 
Metternich, John . 
Metz, Mrs. R. E. 
Metzler, Mrs. Frank . 
Meyer, Carl . 
Miller, Amos C. 
Miller, Mrs. Philip . 
Miller, Robert E. . Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Miners, Verne . Chicago, Il. 
Miranda, Adalmir da Cunha 
Salvador-Bahia, Brazil 

Mitchell, James H. . Chicago, Ill. 
Moiles, William H. . Worcester, Mass. 
Monaghan, Jay . . Springfield, Il. 
Montgomery, Robert H. . Boston, Mass. 
Moody, Eugene G. . Oak Park, Ill. 
Moore, George W._. Shenandoah, Iowa 
Moran, Frank . . Chicago, Ill. 
Morgan, H. T. . . . Peoria, Ill. 
Morgan, Henry S. . New York, N. Y. 
Morris, Cecil L. . Springfield, Ill. 
Morrison, Hugh T. . Tucson, Ariz. 
Mount, Roy M. . Tuscola, Ill. 
Mueth, John, Jr. . Springfield, Ill. 
Mulfinger, C. L. . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Munkelwitz, Walter K. 

Sayville, Long Island, N. Y. 
Murphy, John B. . New York, N. Y. 
Murray, William H. . Galesburg, Il. 


Mussatti, James . San Francisco, Calif. 
Myers, Morris . . Springfield, Tl. 
Myers, Stanley . . Springfield, Il. 
Nace, John G. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nagler, Walther F. . Chicago, Ill. 
Nast, Thomas D. . White Plains, N. Y. 
Nathanson, Joseph N. 
New York, N. Y. 
Nedwick, Jerrold . . Chicago, Ml. 
Neilson, Howard Stout . Darien, Conn. 
Neiswender, Philip D. 
San Clemente, Calif. 
Nelson, G. Edward ._ . Springfield, Il. 
Nettleton, Arthur T. 
Newtown, Conn. 
. Bronxville, N. Y. 
. Chicago, Il. 


Nevins, Allan . 

Newman, Ralph G. 
Nicholson, E. E. . Springfield, Ill. 
Nicolay, Helen . . Washington, D. C. 
Niehaus, Harry J. W. . St. Louis, Mo. 
Nolte, Ernest F. . Chesterfield, Mo. 
Norton, Margaret C. . Springfield, Il. 
Nussbaum, Irwin. . New York, N. Y. 


Oakleaf, J. L. - Moline, Hl. 

Ochs, Robert D. . Columbia, S. C. 

O'Donnell, Thomas E. . Urbana, Il. 

Oien, John G. . Chicago, Ill. 

Olmsted, George . . Des Moines, lowa 

Olsen, Charles W. . Chicago, Ill. 
Olson, Frederick Irving 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oppenheimer, Harry D. . Chicago, Ill. 
Overpeck, William W. 

Rockville, Ind. 

Glencoe, Il. 

. Petersburg, Ill. 

. Flossmoor, Ill 


Owen, C. Norton . 
Owen, Ira E. 
Owens, Harry J. 


Packard, Roy D. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
. Concord, N. H. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
- Duluth, Minn. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
Parr, O. L. . . Springfield, Il. 
Pate, Lawrence T. . South Bend, Ind. 
Patmore, Charles W. . Joliet, Illinois 
Patterson, Edwin B. . Bethesda, Md. 
Patton, Charles L. . Springfield, Ill. 
Patton, William H. . Springfield, Ill. 
Peabody, Stuyvesant, Jr. . Chicago, Il. 


Page, Elwin L. 
Palmer, Robert B. 
Parker, Owen T. 
Parr, Jay A. 
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Pearson, Catherine H. 
Pleasant Hill, Il. 
Peck, Gregory . Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Peck, Ross C. . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Penniman, Mrs. J. A. Dushane 
Baltimore, Md. 
Perkins, Douglas S. 
San Antonio, Texas 
. Havertown, Pa. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Omaha, Nebr. 
. Chicago, Il. 


Perkins, Howard C. 
Perry, Edward S. 
Petersen, Harold E. 
Petersen, William F. 
Petrovich, Charles . . Canton, Il. 
Petz, Weldon . . Detroit, Mich. 
Phillips, Thomas Newton 
Berkeley, Calif. 
. Gary, Ind. 
. Evanston, IIL. 
. Tampa, Fla. 
. Petersburg, Ill. 
. Nashville, ‘Tenn. 
. Ada, Ohio 
. Boston, Mass. 


Pickart, Walter . 
Pierce, Elbridge B. 
Polk, Ralph, Sr. 
Pond, Fern Nance . 
Potts, J. Manning . 
Povenmire, H. M. 
Prahl, Theodore . 
Prather, Mrs. Maria P. 
Springfield, Il. 

. Muskegon, Mich. 
. Fredericksburg, Va. 
. Springfield, Ml. 
. Springfield, Il. 

Springfield, Ul. 
. Taylorville, IL. 


Pratt, Harry E. 
Pratt, John Lee. 
Prehn, H. W. 
Prince, Mrs, A. E. 
Proctor, Romaine . 
Provine, Walter M. 


Quinlan, Wayne . Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Quisenberry, T. E. . Evanston, Ill. 


. Boston, Mass. 
Urbana, Ill. 


Ragle, B. Harrison . 
Randall, James G. 
Ransopher, O. B. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Rapp, Harry W. . Detroit, Mich. 
Rapp, J.C. . . Shenandoah, lowa 
Rathke, Herbert O. Kansas City, Mo. 
Ray, Fred L. . Davenport, lowa 
Raymond, Anan . . Chicago, Ill. 
Reavley, Jerome B. . Bensenville, IL. 
Reck, Harry J. 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
Reddick, Willis C. . Springfield, Il. 
Reed, George W. . Chicago, Il. 
Reed, Mrs. Georgiana Conkling 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Reed, John Ford . . Upper Darby, Pa. 
Regele, Mrs. Frank . . Malden, Mass. 
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Reichert, Rudolph E, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Reiff, Ernest R. . St. Paul, Minn. 
Reilly, Mrs. Frank C. . Cantrall, Ill. 
Reinecke, Theodore L. 
Park Ridge, IIl. 
Reinmund, Gilbert G. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Detroit, Mich. 
. Appleton, Wis. 


Reis, A. J. . 
Rentner, Otto C. 
Rhodes, James E., II 
Hartford, Conn. 
. El Paso, Texas 
. Hugheston, W. Va. 
. Dayton, Ohio 


Rice, John Temple . 
Rice, Otis K. 
Richards, B. J. . 
Richardson, Mrs. E. L. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Hinsdale, Ill. 


Richter, Joseph . 
Riddle, Donald W. 
Riffenburgh, Ralph S._ . St. Louis, Mo. 
Rinaker, Samuel Mayo. . Chicago, Il. 
Risdon, F. Ray. . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ritzman, Ralph . . Aurora, Ill. 
Roach, Corwine E. . Springfield, Ill. 
Roberts, B. J. . . Cranston, R. 1. 
Roberts, Walter . Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Roberts, William P. . Springfield, Ill. 
Robertson, J. G. . . Akron, Ohio 
Robins, Daniel M. . Saginaw, Mich. 

Robinson, Francis Waring 

Detroit, Mich. 

Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. H. I »ngdon 
Springfield, Il. 
- East St. Louis, Il. 
. Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Dallas, Texas 
. Chicago, Il. 


Robison, Frank . 
Roloff, Walt H. 
Rosenfield, John . 
* Rosenthal, Lessing . 
Rubin, Joel E. 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Rudin, John . . Chicago, Il. 
Rundall, Charles . . Chicago, Ill. 
Russell, Harris E. . Racine, Wis. 
Ruwitch, Mrs, Selma 

Highland Park, Ill. 

Ryan, Charles Diller . Sausalito, Calif. 
Ryan, Edward J. . Evanston, Ill. 
Ryan, Lowell D. . Cleveland, Ohio 


Sachtleben, Mrs. Eunice . Chicago, Il. 
Sage, Harold K. : . Normal, Il. 
Salgo, Robert . . New York, N. Y. 
Salisbury, David L. . Dunbar, W. Va. 
* Deceased 
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Saltzstein, Wallace E. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sandburg, Carl . . Flat Rock, N. C. 
Sanders, Frank B. . Edwardsville, Il. 
Sanders, Mrs. Mabel . . Dayton, Ohio 
Sanders, Paul T. . Palos Park, Ill. 
Sankey, John E. . Springfield, Hl. 
Satinsky, Sol . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Satterfield, Paul . . Marietta, Ga. 
Sausaman, W. A. . Springfield, Tl. 
Saylor, Harry T. . Merion, Pa. 
Schaefer, Carl W. . Cleveland, Ohio 
Schalsa, Mark V. 
West Englewood, N. J. 
Schanbacher, H. H. . Springfield, I. 
Scheuer, Lewis A. . New York, N. Y. 
Schewe, Edward F. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
Schilling, George A. . Lafayette, Ind. 
Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Schlipf, Albert C. . Springfield, Ill. 
Schlipf, Mrs. Albert C. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Schlitt, Fred P. . Springfield, Ill. 


Schnepp, Kenneth H. . Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Peoria, Il. 
. La Porte, Ind. 


Schrader, F. L. 
Schriver, Lester O. 
Schumm, Lorenz G 
Schuster, M. Lincoln 
Port Washington, N. Y. 
Scull, J. Frederic . . Langhorne, Pa. 
Seaberg, Hal . Beaver, Pa. 
Seabrook, John . . New York, N. Y. 
Seid, Reuben . . Chicago, Il. 
Shaw, Mary A. . Charlottesville, Va. 
Sheehan, William P. . Springfield, Ill. 
Shikles, Dolores . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Shipton, A. W. . Springfield, Il. 
Shook, Chester R. . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shriner, Walter . . Springfield, Tl. 
Shutes, Milton H. . Oakland, Calif. 
Sidorsky, Robert . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Silverman, R. J. . Highland Park, Il. 
Simmonds, Claude E. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Simmons, Frank B. . Springfield, Ill. 
Simon, Edgar K., Jr. 
New York, N. Y. 
. Highland Park, Il. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
. Sioux City, 


Simon, John . 
Skogh, Harriet M. 
Slade, John C. 
Slotsky, S. J. 


Smith, Mrs. Anais C. 
Smith, Elberta T. 
Smith, Eunice C. . Alton, Til. 
Smith, George O. . . Princeton, Ill. 
Smith, Herman . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Smith, Joe Patterson . Jacksonville, Ill. 
Smith, Laurence A. . Chicago, Tl. 
Smith, Sidney B. . Springfield, Il. 
Smith, W. CG... . Gurnee, Ill. 
Smith, William W. . Springfield, Ill. 
Solenberger, H. M. . Springfield, Ill. 
Solomon, Jack . . New York, N. Y. 
Sorling, Carl A . Springfield, Tl. 
Sorling, Mrs. Carl A. . Springfield, Ill. 
Spaulding, Willis J. . Springfield, Il. 
Spohn, William H. . Madison, Wis. 
Springer, William . . Detroit, Mich. 
Squire, Richard J. . Bedford, Ohio 
Squires, Alden W. - Norfolk, Va. 
Squires, J. Duane . New London, N. H. 
Stanley, Arthur J. . Kansas City, Kans. 
Stanley, T. H. . Columbus, Ga. 
Starr, John W., Jr. . Millersburg, Pa. 
Starr, Thomas I. . Detroit, Mich. 
Steinhauer, R. M. . Madison, Wis. 
Stephens, Charles B. . Springfield, Ill. 
Stephens, Robert A., Jr. 

Springfield, Ill. 
Stephens, William C. . Centralia, Il. 
Stericker, George B. . Springfield, Il. 
Stern, Alfred Whital . . Chicago, Ill. 
Stern, Eva F. . New York, N. Y. 
Stern, Jacob S. . Chicago, Il. 
Stern, Philip Van Doren 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Ill. 


Stetler, C. Joseph 
Arlington Village, Va. 
. West Orange, N. J. 
. Chicago, Il. 
. Chicago, Il. 
. Springfield, Ill. 


Stetson, Henry T. 
Stevens, Elmer T. 
Stevens, Jewell F. 
Stevenson, Adlai E. 
* Stevenson, John A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Boston, Mass. 

. Wheaton, Il. 
‘ Alvin, ll. 
. Rockville, Md. 


Stoddart, John B., Jr. 
Stone, Edward C. 
Storm, Sigurd S. 
Strader, W. H. 
Strickler, Catherine . 
Strickler, David P. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Stuart, Robert A. . Springfield, Il. 
Studer, Boyd B. . New York, N. Y. 
* Deceased 
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Sullivan, Frank R. 
Sumner, G. Lynn . 
Swann, Arthur . 
Sweezy, Ellen . 


. Springfield, Ill. 

. New York, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Riverside, R. I. 


Tasher, Lucy Lucile . . Normal, TL. 
Tatman, J. L. . Newcomerstown, Ohio 
Taylor, John L. . Springfield, Ill. 
Teitelbaum, Leonard . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Temple, Wayne C. . Urbana, Il. 
Tenney, Henry F. . Chicago, Il. 
Thatcher, Helen M. . Chicago, Il. 
Thomas, Benjamin . Springfield, Ill. 
Thomas, Mrs. Benjamin P. 
Springfield, Ill. 
. Greensburg, Pa. 
. Coldwater, Mich. 
. Springfield, Il. 


Thomas, Howard J. 
Thomas, James A. 
Thomas, Stanley . 
Thornburgh, D. W. . Wayne, Pa. 
Thorne, Samuel . . New York, N. Y. 
Tiffany, J. Raymond . Montclair, N. J. 
* Timmens, Frank . Watsonville, Calif. 
Tisler, C. C. . Ottawa, Ill. 
Tomlinson, Norman B., Jr. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Tomlinson, Roy E. . Montclair, N. J. 
Tompkins, E. V. R. . Metuchen, N. J. 
‘Townsend, William H. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Herrin, Ill. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 
- Delray Beach, Fla. 


Trovillion, Hal . 
Troxell, Robert W. 
Turnbull, Ralph . 
Turner, Justin G. 
Turpin, R. E. 


Uhl, Victor A. . Springfield, Ill. 
Underwood, Elmer R. 
Forest Park, Ill. 


Valentine, John . 
Van Boyd, Tullie . 
Van Cleef, Frank C. 
Vandersloot, Harry C. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Van der Vries, Mrs. Bernice T. 

Winnetka, Ill. 
. Detroit, Mich. 


. Glendale, Calif. 
. East St. Louis, Il. 
. Oberlin, Ohio 


Vander Zee, A. 
Van Hoesen, Henry B. 
Providence, R. IL. 
. Elkins, W. Va. 
. Wheeling, W. Va. 
. Springfield, Ill. 


Vanscoy, Medora . 
Vedro, Stephen J. 
Vernon, George H. 
* Deceased 


Voigt, David Q. 
Vose, Frederic P. 


. New York, N. Y. 
. Evanston, Ill. 


Wadsworth, Mrs. Alice H. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wagner, Ray L. . . Luw, Fila. 
Wahlstrom, Carl E. . Worcester, Mass. 
Wakefield, Sherman D. 
New York, N. Y. 
. Elgin, I. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Newark, N. J. 
. Winnetka, Il. 


Wallace, Gordon S. 
Wanless, Fred W. 
Wanless, J. Thor . 
Ward, William R. 
Warfield, W. S., III . 
Warner, John, III . . Clinton, Ill. 
Warren, Louis A. . Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Warshell, A. Bertram . Chicago, 
Washington, John E. 
Washington, D. C. 
- New York, N. Y. 
. West Allis, Wis. 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Pittsfield, Il. 
. Springfield, Il. 
Weiner, J. H. . Springfield, Ill. 
Weisberg, Maurice . Smithsburg, Md. 
Weiser, Frederick Sheely 
Glen Ellyn, Il. 
. Ashland, Wis. 
. Springfield, Il. 
Wheeler, Bruce E. . Springfield, Ill. 
Whiting, H. B. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Whitney, George C. . Athens, III. 
Wieland, Walter F. . Bainerd, Minn. 
Wiley, Earl W. . Columbus, Ohio 
Wilkins, Raymond S. . Boston, Mass. 
Wilkinson, Harmon S. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Detroit, Mich. 


Watson, Thomas J. 
Watson, William . 
Watt, Harold L. 
Weadock, John 
Weaver, George C. 
Weaver, I. A. 


Welker, Donald F. 
Weller, Ross L. 


Williams, Lucy C. 
Williams, R. R. 
Williams, T. Harry . Baton Rouge, La. 


Williamson, H. L. . Springfield, Ill. 
* Wilson, Rufus Rockwell 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Winning, Montgomery S. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Wolf, Harold E. . New York, N. Y. 
Wood, L. Hollingsworth 
New York, N. Y. 
Youngquist, Sterling L. 
Columbus, Ohio 
* Deceased 
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* Zane, Franklin A. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Zane, Mrs. John M. . 


Chicago, Ill. 


Zimmerman, Edna . . Springfield, Il. 
Zimmerman, Herbert . Chicago, Ill. 
Zink, Edward. . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Zoss, A. O. . . . . Madison, N. J. 
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LIBRARIES 


Alabama, State Teachers College Library . 
Alhambra Public Library . 
Allegheny College . 

American Antiquarian Society 

Arkansas, University of, Library . 
Augusta Township Public Library . 
Augustana College Library . ; 
Aurora Public Library 


Bard College Library . 

Bates College Library . 

Berea College Library . 

Bethel Public Library . 
Bibliotheque Nationale 

Boston Athenaeum Library . 
Boston Public Library . 
Bowdoin College Library . 
Brown University Library . 
Bucknell University Library 
Buffalo Historical Society ens 
Buffalo Township Public Library . 


Bulfalo, University of, Lockwood Memorial Library a 


Cairo Public Library . 

California, University of, Library . 

California, University of, Library . 
California, University of, William Wyles Library . 
Cambridge University Library . rar ‘ 
Carleton College Library . 

Central College Library . 

Chicago Bar Association . 

Chicago Historical Society . 

Chicago Public Library . ° 

Chicago, University of, Libraries 
Chicago, University Club of, Library . 
Cincinnati Public Library 

Cincinnati, University of, Library . 
Claremont College Library . 

Clark University Library . 

Cleveland Public L ibrary. . 

Collinsville Memorial Public Library . 
Colorado, University of, Law School Library . 
Columbia University Library . ‘ 
Connecticut State Library 

Cornell University Library . 

Crete Public Library . ‘ 

Culver Military Academy, Memorial Library . 


Dartmouth College, Baker Memorial 
Decatur Public Library 
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Florence, Ala. 

. Alhambra, Calif. 
Meadville, Pa. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
. Augusta, 

. Rock Island, Il. 
Aurora, IIl. 


. .Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


. Lewiston, Maine 
. Berea, Ky. 

. Bethel, Conn. 

. Paris, France 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Brunswick, Me. 
. Providence, R. I. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

. Buffalo, N. Y. 
. Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘ Cairo, Il. 

. Berkeley, Calif. 

. Los Angeles, Calif. 
. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Cambridge, England 
Northfield, Minn. 
Fayette, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

. Cincinnati, Ohio 

. Claremont, Calif. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Cleveland, Ohio 

. Collinsville, Il. 

. Boulder, Colo. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Crete, Nebr. 
Culver, Ind. 


. Hanover, N. H. 
Decatur, Ill. 
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LIBRARIES 65 


Denmark, Statsbiblioteket . ..... . Aarhus, Denmark 
Detroit Public Library. . . « « Mish. 
Detroit Public L ibrary, Burton Historical Collection 
Duke University Litwary. . . 1... ws ss CG 
Eastern Illinois State College Library . . . .» Charleston, IL. 
Eastern Washington —— of Education, Hargreaves Library. . Cheney, Wash. 
Edison Institute. . . . « » Dearborn, Mich. 
Emory University Library . Emory University, Ga. 
Fairbury Junior College Library. . . . . . . . . . Fairbury, Nebr. 
Fairbury Public Library. +--+ +. « « « Faitbury, Nebe. 
Fort Wayne Public « « «Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Gettysburg College Library. . . . . . . « Gettysburg, Pa. 
Hackley Public Library. . . . . .. + + Muskegon, Mich. 
Harvard University Library. . . . . . . . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Haverford College Library... + + + + « « « Haverford, Pa. 


Huntington, Henry E., Library and Art Gallery . - + « « . San Marino, Calif. 


Illinois College Library . . . . «© « © © « « Jacksonville, Ill. 
[Illinois State Historical Library. . . + + « « « Springfield, Ill. 
Illinois State Normal University, Milner Library . « « «Nosmal, il. 
Illinois, University of, Library. . ... « « « Usbana, 
Illinois Wesleyan University Library. . . . . . . . . . Bloomington, III. 
Indiana Commandery Loyal Legion. . . . . . . . . « Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana State Library. . . ... + «+ « Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana University Library. . . . . .. . . Bloomington, Ind. 
Iowa, University of, Library. . . . . . .. +. + « Jowa City, Iowa 
Joint University Libraries. . . . . . . . . . . . Nashville, Tenn. 
Kanawha County Public Library. . . . .'. . . . . . Charleston, W. Va. 
Kansas State Historical Society . . . .... . . Topeka, Kans. 
Kansas, University of, Library. . ..... . . . . Lawrence, Kans. 
Lake Forest College Library. . . . . . » « Lake Powest, il. 
Lawrenceville School Library. . . . ... . . . . «Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Lincoln Club of Delaware. . . ..... . . Wilmington, Del. 
Lincoln Club of Los Angeles. . . . . . . . « « Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lincoln College of Law. . . © © + 6Springfield, Il. 
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Lincoln Memorial University . . 

London, University of, Institute of Historical Research . 
Los Angeles Public Library . 
Louisiana State University Library . 

Louisville Free Public Library . 


MacMurray College, Pfeiffer Library . 

Macomb City Public Library . 

Marshall, John, Law School . 

Maryland, University of, Library . 

Massachusetts Historical Society . 

Miami University Library . 

Miami, University of, Library . 

Michigan State College Library . , 

Michigan, University of, William L. Clements Library . 
Milwaukee Public Museum . 
Minneapolis Public Library . 

Minnesota Historical Society . 

Mississippi College Library . , 

Missouri, University of, General Library . 

Moline Public Library . 

Monmouth College Library . 


Nebraska, University of, Libraries . 
Newberry Library 

New Hampshire State Library . 

New York Historical Society . 

New York Public Library . 

New York State Library . 

New York University, Washington ‘Square Library. 
North Dakota, University of, Library . : : 


Ohio State University Library . 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College Library . 


Oxford University, Rhodes House Library . 


Paris Public Library 
Pennsylvania, Historical Society ‘of 
Pennsylvania State College Library . 
Pennsylvania State Library . 
Pennsylvania, University of, Library . 
Peoria Public Library. . 
Petersburg Public Library . ‘ 
Phildelphia, The Free Library of . 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library of . 
Pittsburgh, University of, Library . 
Poly Prep Country Day School . 
Prehn, Harold, Inc., Library . 
Princeton University Library . 
Principia College Library 

Purdue University Library . 


Queens Borough Public Library . 
Quincy College Library . ae 


Harrogate, Tenn. 
London, England 


. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Baton Rouge, La. 
Louisville, Ky. 


. Jacksonville, Ill 
. Macomb, Ill. 
Chicago, Il. 


. College Park, Md. 


. Boston, Mass. 
. Oxford, Ohio 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


. East Lansing, Mich. 
. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


. Milwaukee, Wis. 


. Minneapolis, Minn. 


. St. Paul, Minn. 
. Clinton, Miss. 
Columbia, Mo. 

. Moline, Ill. 

. Monmouth, Ill. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Chicago, Ili. 

. Concord, N. H. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Albany, N. Y. 

. New York, N, Y. 


. Grand Forks, N. D. 


. Columbus, Ohio 
. Stillwater, Okla. 
. Oxford, England 


. . Paris, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
State College, Pa. 
. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Peoria, Ill. 

Petersburg, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Springfield, Il. 
. Princeton, N. J. 

Elsah, Il. 

Lafayette, Ind. 


Jamaica, N. Y. 
- Quincy, Ill. 
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LIBRARIES 


Rochester, University of, Rush Rhees Library . 
Rockefeller Foundation 

Rockford College Library . 

Russell Public Library . 

Rutgers University Library . . 

Rutherford Free Public Library . 


St. Joseph Public Library . 

St. Louis Public Library . 

St. Paul Public Library . 

Seattle Public Library . 

Sheldon Public Schools Library 

Shipley School Library 
South Dakota State Historical Society ° 
Southern California, University of, Library . 


Southern Illinois University, Clint Clay Tilton Library 


of Lincolniana and Americana. . 
Southern Methodist University, Fondren Library . 
Springfield High School, English L 
Springfield Junior College Library . 
Spring Valley Public Library . 
Syracuse University Library . 


Terre Haute, Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library . 
Texas, University of, Library . oe 
Tippecanoe County Historical Association ‘ 
Toledo Public Library . ‘ 

Trieste, University of, Library . e 

Tulane University, Howard-Tilton Memorial Library . 


Union League Club of Chicago . ‘ 
Union League Club of aa 
Upsala College Library . 


Vance School Library . 
Vandalia Public Library . 
Vincennes Public Library . 


Virginia, University of, _ Washington College, E E. L ee 


Trinkle Library 


Wabash College Library . 
Washington State College Library . 
Washington University Library . 
Wayne University Library . 

Wellesley College Library . . 
Western Illinois State College Library , 
Western Reserve Historical Society . 
Western Reserve University Library . 
Winchester Public Library . 
Wisconsin State Historical Society 


Yale University Library . 
Yankton College Library . 
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. Rochester, N. Y. 

. New York, N. Y. 
. Rockford, Hl. 
. Russell, Kans. 


. New Brunswick, N. J. 


Rutherford, N. J. 


. St. Joseph, Mo. 
. . St. Louis, Mo. 
. St. Paul, Minn. 
. Seattle, Wash. 
. Sheldon, Iowa 
Bryn Mwr, Pa. 
. Pierre, S$. Dak. 


. Los Angeles, Calif. 


. Carbondale, Ill. 
. Dallas, Texas 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 

Spring Valley, Il. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


. Terre Haute, Ind. 


. Austin, Texas 
Lafayette, Ind. 
. Toledo, Ohio 
Trieste 
New Orieans, La. 


. Chicago, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. East Orange, N. J. 


. Asheville, N. C. 
. Vandalia, Il. 
. Vincennes, Ind. 


. Fredericksburg, Va. 


. Crawfordsville, Ind. 


. Pullman, Wash. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 
. Detroit, Mich. 
. Wellesley, Mass. 
. Macomb, IIL. 
. Cleveland, Ohio 
. Cleveland, Ohio 
Winchester, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 


. New Haven, Conn. 
. Yankton, S. Dak. 
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BOOKS 


The Association has published a number of books. In 1946 it entered into an 
agreement: whereby future hooks would be published jointly with the Rudgers 
University Press. Members receieg books published during their term of member- 
ship free of charge. Nori-membert may purchase them through the book trade or 
directly from Rutgers Uciversity Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. The following 
books have been published by the Association to date: 


tggo~Paul M. Angle, New Letters anil Papers of Lincoin, pp. xi, 987. (Qut of iprint). 

1g9gg-Paul M; Angle, Lincoln, 1344-1861. Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoin from January 1, 1834 to March 4, 186%, pp. xxx, 400, 
maps. (Out of print.) 

1994-Benjamin Thomas, Lincoln's New Salem, pp. xv, 128, 13 illustrations, 
map, decorative end-sheets. Reprinted in 1939, 1944, and 1947. $1.25. 

M. Angic, “Here Have Lived”: A History of Lincoln's Springfield, 
4842-7865, pp. XV, $13, 12 illustrations, map,. (Out of print.) 

1996—Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln, 1847-1853, Being the Day-by-Day Activities 
of Abraham Linvoin from January 1, 1847 to December 31, 1853, pp. ts, 
$83, maps. (Out of print.) 

1998+-Lincoln’s Springfitld: A Guide Book & Brief History, pp. 32. 25¢. 

1998—William Dean Howells, Life of Abraham Lincoln, A facsimile of a personally 

corrected copy of’ the original, with Lincoln's penciled corrections in the 
margins, pp. xvii, 200. (Out of print.) 

1939~-Harty E. Pratt; Lincoln, 1840-1846, Being the Dey-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincolu from Januery 1, 1840 to December 31, 2846, pp. xii, 993, 
maps. (Out of pitint.) 

ig41—Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1809-1839, Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoin from February 1a, December 31, 1839, pp. xxxvii, 
2346, charts, maps, (Out of print.) 

1943--Hazry EB. Pratt, The Personal Finances of Abraham Lincoln, pp. xiii, 198, 
24 illustrations, «hart. $3.50. 

1944—Harry E. Pratt (comp.), Concerning Mr. Lincoln—In which Abraham Lincoln 

is Pictured ax he Appeared to Letter Writers of his Time, pp. ix, 145, 
decorated. $3.00. 

1945~William E. Baringer, A House Dividing—Lincoin as President: Elect, pp. ix, 
955, 11 illustrations. $4.00. 

. 1946~Paul M. Angle, 4 Shelf of Lincoln Books—A Critical, Selsetive Bibliography 
of Lincolniana, pp. xvii, 142. $3.00. 

1947—Benjamin P. Thomas, Portrait jor Posterity: Lincoln and His Biographers, 
pp. xiii, 310, 15 illustrations. $3.00. 

i948—Donald.W. Riddle, Lincoln Runs for Congress, pp. ix, 217, 10 ilustrations. 
$3.00. 

4949-William E. Baringer, Lincoln’s Vandalia, A Pioneer Portrait, pp. vii, 141, 

g illustrations, decorative end sheets. $2.50. 
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